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I 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  AND  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  undergraduate  scholar¬ 
ship  is  an  indication  of  qualities  that  on  the  average  make 
for  success  in  later  life.  (See  Educational  Review, 
November,  1917,  p.  325-333.)  Uniformly  a  markedly 
larger  proportion  of  high  stand  men  are  highly  suc  'essful 
than  of  an  equal  number  of  low  stand  men.  This  is  tT-»e 
of  success  in  all  professions  and  in  all  occupations  chosen 
by  the  college  graduate. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  for  the  higher  ranges  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  may  be  called  eminence,  the  advantage  of  the  man 
who  graduates  with  a  high  scholastic  standing  is  far  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  case  of  mere  success,  so  much  so 
that  of  the  Rutgers  Alumni  listed  as  eminent  about  two- 
thirds  graduated  in  the  upper  third  of  their  classes,  and 
about  one-third  in  the  middle  third;  and  scarcely  any  in 
the  lowest  third. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  utilize  the  lists  prepared  and 
analyzed  in  reaching  the  above  conclusions  in  studying 
the  more  complicated  problem  of  the  relation  of  student 
activities  to  scholarship  and  to  discuss  whether  such  ac¬ 
tivities  bear  any  demonstrable  relation  to  after-success  in 
business  or  professional  life.  For  instance,  it  is  often 
claimed  that  among  athletic  sports  football  in  particular 
has  a  high  value  in  character  training,  and  develops  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  kind  that  should  promote  later  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  success.  If  this  be  true  we  should  expect  to  find 
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a  higher  percentage  of  success  among  football  players  than 
among  the  rest  of  the  undergraduate  body,  if  the  numbers 
are  large  enough  to  justify  comparisons.  There  are  three 
branches  of  athletics,  football,  baseball,  and  track,  which 
have  been  pursued  during  a  long  term  of  years,  and  which 
have  enrolled  a  considerable  number  of  undergraduates 
and  the  facts  in  regard  to  these  have  been  collated  and  ana¬ 
lyzed.  From  1871  to  1905,  inclusive,  210  men  have  been 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  football  teams,  out  of  a  total 
graduation  during  this  period  of  1137.  Hence  we  may 
compare  the  careers  of  210  football  men  with  those  of  927 
non-football  men.  In  a  similar  way  for  the  classes  of  1872 
to  1905  we  may  compare  the  careers  of  loi  baseball  players 
with  those  of  1008  non-baseball  players,  and  for  the 
classes  of  1876  to  1905,  with  one  short  interruption,  when 
track  athletics  was  dropt,  the  careers  of  105  track  men 
wilti  those  of  793  non-track  men. 

As  to  method,  it  may  be  explained  that  with  the  num¬ 
bers  concerned,  it  seemed  best  to  use  the  composite  success 
list  noted  in  the  previous  study  as  ABCD\  and  to  average 
the  four  individual  lists  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  giving  what  may 
be  designated  as  ABCD^.  The  individual  vagaries  are 
thus  eliminated,  and  whatever  significance  the  percentages 
may  have  is  retained.  Of  the  210  football  men,  48  are 
designated  as  successful  in  ABCD^  and  46  is  the  average 
of  the  four  individual  lists,  i.  e.,  ABCD^.  Of  the  927  non¬ 
football  men,  210  are  recorded  in  ABCD^  and  193  is  the 
average  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  i.  e.,  ABCD^.  With  this  explana¬ 
tion  the  following  table  is  self-explanatory: 

SUCCESS  PERCENTAGES  OF  ATHLETES  AND  NON-ATHLETES 


ABCD‘  ABCD«  Average  ABCD»  ABCD*  Average 

Football .  22.9^  21.9  22.2  Non-Football..  22.7  20.8  21.8 

Baseball .  24.8  23.0  23.9  Non-Baseball..  22.1  20.6  21.9 

Track .  21.0  21.2  21. i  Non-Track...  19.4  17.8  18.6 

48  -r-  210  ==  22 .9  per  cent,  46  -i-  210  =  21 .9  per  cent,  210  -;-  927  = 


22 .7  per  cent,  193  -f-  927  =  20.8  per  cent. 

On  the  face  of  these  facts  the  difference  between  athletes 
and  non-athletes  is  so  small  as  to  have  little  significance. 
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Taken  as  they  stand,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
athlete  has  a  slight  advantage,  i.  e.,  in  track  of  2 .5  per  cent, 
in  baseball  of  2 .  o  per  cent,  and  in  football  of  o .  4  per  cent, 
naming  the  sports  in  the  order  of  their  percentage  supe¬ 
riority. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  prima  facie  case,  because  the 
question  of  relative  scholarship  standing  has  been  disre¬ 
garded,  which  is  certainly  inadmissible  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  in  view  of  the  previous  study  and  of  the  results  that 
follow  from  it.  The  next  question  therefore  must  concern 
the  relative  scholarship  standing  of  athletes  and  non¬ 
athletes.  For  instance,  it  is  found  that  of  the  210  football 
players,  56  graduated  in  the  first  third,  62  in  the  second 
third,  and  92  in  the  third  third  of  their  respective  classes. 
Of  the  non-football  men  the  numbers  are  of  course  comple¬ 
mentary,  viz.,  323  in  the  first  third,  317  in  the  second  third, 
and  287  in  the  third  third.  These  figures  yield  the  following 
percentages  for  the  sports  under  consideration: 

Athletes  Non- Athletes 

Foot-  Base-  Non-  Non-  Non¬ 
ball  ball  Track  Football  Baseball  Track 

26.7  23.8  33.3  34-8  34-3  33-3 

29.5  30.7  36.3  34.2  33.6  33.0 

43.8  45.5  30.4  31.0  32.1  33.7 

ICX).0  ICX>.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  football  and  base¬ 
ball  players  the  percentage  of  high  stand  men  is  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  one-third,  of  medium  stand  men  about  one- 
third,  and  of  low  stand  men  much  more  than  one- third, 
whereas  in  track  the  inequahties  are  practically  negligible. 

By  reference  to  the  study  referred  to  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  about  30  per  cent  of  high  stand  men  in  general 
come  into  the  so-called  success  group,  about  23  per  cent 
of  the  medium  stand  men,  and  about  14  per  cent  of  the 
low  stand  men.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  for  athletes  and  non-athletes  stand  re¬ 
lated  to  this  norm.  For  simplification  I  give  only  one  figure 


First  Third. . , 
Second  Third 
Third  Third. . 
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for  each,  i.  e.,  an  average  between  ABCD^  and  ABCD^. 
The  dififerences  are  small  and  have  no  significance.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  normal  success  percentages  vary  a 
little  from  the  above.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
previous  study  considered  the  classes  from  1862  to  1905, 
whereas  the  football  study  takes  the  classes  1871  to  1905,  the 
baseball  1872  to  1905,  and  the  track  1876  to  1905,  with 
a  short  intermission  when  track  athletics  was  dropt.  The 
normal  percentages  are  a  little  lower,  because  the  success 
group  is  naturally  filled  in  larger  proportions  from  the  older 
than  from  more  recent  classes. 

SUCCESS  PERCENTAGE  OF  ATHLETES  AND  NON-ATHLETES 


Norm. 

Foot- 

baU 

Non- 
F.  b. 

Norm. 

Base¬ 

ball 

Non- 
B.  b. 

Norm. 

Track 

Non-Tr. 

1st  Third. . 

.  29.3 

30.1 

29  .2 

28  .7 

43.2 

27.7 

26.6 

32.5 

25  .8 

2nd  Third.. 

.  22.3 

31  .3 

20.5 

22  .5 

28.6 

22  .0 

19.7 

18.8 

19.5 

3rd  Third.. 

.  14. 1 

II. 8 

14-7 

13-5 

10.6 

13.8 

10.9 

II. 3 

10.8 

On  the  face  of  it  this  table  would  seem  to  indicate  that  of 
high  stand  men  the  football  group  has  no  noticeable  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  non-football  group,  but  that  of  the  medium 
stand  men  the  football  group  has  a  marked  advantage, 
that  baseball  men  both  of  high  and  of  medium  rank  and 
track  men  of  high  rank  have  noteworthy  advantage,  and 
further  that  of  the  low  scholarship  group  athletes  have  no¬ 
where  any  advantage  over  non-athletes.  These  conclu¬ 
sions  must  be  purely  tentative  since  the  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  concerned  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  safe  de¬ 
duction.  If  we  venture  any  interpretation  at  all,  it  might 
concern  the  largest  of  the  athletic  groups,  viz.,  the  football 
men.  It  is  certainly  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  men 
listed  as  successful  from  this  group  are  considered  indi¬ 
vidually  it  appears  that  a  large  proportion,  i.  e.,  one- third, 
of  the  medium  stand  men  are  in  business  and  practical 
administration,  against  two- thirds  in  the  so-called  learned 
professions,  whereas  of  the  high  stand  men  only  one-eighth 
are  in  business  and  practical  administration  as  against 
seven-eighths  in  the  learned  professions.  It  may  plausibly 
be  conjectured  that  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  success- 
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ful  football  player  are  also  of  distinct  advantage  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  business  and  practical  administration,  but  of  no 
special  importance  for  the  professions. 

In  this  study  the  fundamental  principle  involved  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  Any  selected  group  of  young  men, 
where  the  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  qualities  of 
mind  or  body  or  both  which  have  value  in  society,  will 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  success  than  the  entire  body 
from  which  selection  is  made.  Where  the  selective  princi¬ 
ple  is  mainly  physical  as  for  athletic  teams,  the  advantage 
ought  to  be  manifest,  but  should  be  far  less  than  where  the 
principle  is  concerned  mainly  with  intellectual  qualities. 
It  is  therefore  no  surprize  to  find  that  the  football  group, 
the  baseball  group,  and  the  track  group,  each  shows  a  certain 
superiority  over  its  complement.  The  second  point  may 
be  illustrated  by  isolating  the  editors  of  the  undergraduate 
weekly  as  a  group  and  applying  the  same  tests  to  them. 
In  this  case  we  have  296  men  from  the  classes  of  1869  to 
1905,  selected  not  for  scholarship,  but  largely  for  literary 
ability  and  general  qualities  of  intellectual  leadership.  We 
may  compare  this  group  with  a  group  of  306,  almost  the 
same  size,  which  comprises  the  athletes  as  a  body  including 
the  football,  baseball,  and  track  men  together.  The  general 
success  percentages  are  as  follows: 

SUCCESS  PERCENTAGES  OP  ATHEETES  AND  EDITORS 

ABCD*  ABCD*  Average  ABCD>  ABCD*  Average 

Athletes .  23.8  21.8  22.8  Editors . 34.1  31.8  32,9 

Non-athletes  .  23.6  20.6  22.1  Non-editors...  19.2  17.5  18.4 

Here  then  is  seen  very  clearly  the  working  of  the  selec¬ 
tive  principle.  The  editors  show  a  success  percentage 
almost  twice  as  great  as  their  complement  of  the  whole 
student  body  because  they  are  chosen  in  general  for  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities,  tho  not,  of  course,  for  high  scholarship. 
On  the  other  hand,  athletes  are  selected  primarily  for 
physical  qualities,  and  their  advantage  over  non-athletes 
is  small. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  the  advantage  of  the  athlete  over 
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the  non-athlete  is  really  a  little  greater  than  indicated  by 
this  table,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
athletes  are  of  medium  and  low  standing  than  of  high 
standing,  and  the  advantage  of  athletes  over  non-athletes 
considered  in  these  smaller  groups  becomes  more  evident. 
Conversely,  the  advantage  of  editors  over  non-editors  ap¬ 
pears  a  little  more  striking  in  this  table  than  it  really  is 
because  the  largest  proportion  of  the  editors  is  taken  from 
men  of  high  standing  and  the  smallest  part  from  the  men 
of  low  scholarship  standing.  The  following  tables  will 
bring  out  these  facts: 

SCHOLARSHIP  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ATHLETES  AND  EDITORS 


Athletes  Non-athletes  Editors  Non-editors 
No.  Per  cent  No.  Per  cent  No.  Per  cent  No.  Per  cent 

I  St  Third .  88  29.7  291  35.0  126  41.2  269  30.2 

2nd  Third .  99  33.3  280  33.7  99  32  3  296  33.3 

3rd  Third .  119  38.0  260  31.3  71  26.5  324  36.5 


306  100.0  831  100.0  296  100.0  889  100.0 

This  would  indicate  that  athletes  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  first  comparison  because  of  the  disproportion  of  low 
and  medium  stand  men  in  this  group,  and  inversely  editors 
at  an  advantage  for  the  opposite  reason.  The  percentage 
must  therefore  be  computed  by  comparing  the  smaller 
groups  each  with  each.  This  is  done  in  the  following 
table : 

SUCCESS  PERCENTAGE  OF  ATHLETES  AND  EDITORS  AND  THEIR  COMPLEMENTS 

Non-  Non- 

Norm.  Athletes  athletes  Norm.  Editors  editors 


I  St  Third .  29.3  31.3  28.3  28.9  41.6  23.0 

2nd  Third .  22.3  27.9  20.5  23.4  30.9  20.8 

3rd  Third .  14. i  12.5  15.0  13.7  20.4  12.2 


Here  it  is  seen  that  athletes  of  high  standing  have  a 
slightly  higher  success  percentage  than  non-athletes  of 
similar  standing,  that  athletes  of  medium  standing  have  a 
considerably  higher  success  percentage  than  non-athletes 
of  similar  standing,  and  that  athletes  of  low  standing  are  at 
a  marked  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  non-athletes 
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of  corresponding  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  editors  in 
each  group  have  a  greater  advantage  than  athletes  in  any 
group. 

So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  years  1870  to  1905  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  the  claim  that  athletics  have  a  high  train¬ 
ing  value  and  promote  later  success  in  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  life  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  validity,  while  it  is  quite 
clear  that  any  group  selected  for  intellectual  qualities 
whether  simply  scholarship  standing  or  general  literary 
ability  will  be  likely  to  show  a  percentage  of  later  success 
markedly  above  the  normal.  The  groups  actually  studied 
may  then  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  noting  in  each 
case  the  numbers  contained  in  each  group  and  the  average 
success  percentage  computed  from  the  lists  of  successful 
alumni : 


No.  in  group 

No.  successful 

Per  cent 

First  Honor  Men . 

.  42 

22 

52.1 

Second  Honor  Men . 

.  42 

18 

42.9 

Men  of  ist  Sixth . 

76 

34-4 

Men  of  ist  Fifth . 

.  265 

89 

33.6 

Editors . 

.  296 

97 

32.8 

Men  of  ist  Fourth  . 

.  332 

108 

32.5 

Men  of  xst  Third . 

.  442 

135 

30-5 

Men  of  ist  Half . 

.  663 

186 

28.1 

Athletes . 

.  306 

70 

22  .8 

Louis  Bevier 

Rutgsrs  College 


II 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  AND  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

During  the  past  years  a  wide  gulf  has  separated  the 
grammar  school  and  the  first  year  of  high  school,  so  that 
pupils  entering  high  school  as  freshmen  have  stept  into  a 
strange  new  sphere.  Behind  them  lies  a  long  stretch  of 
land  with  its  gradual  ascent  from  grade  to  grade — before 
them  a  steep  hill,  which  seems  full  of  insurmountable 
difficulties.  Such  an  abrupt  transition  which  throws 
the  child  entirely  upon  his  own  scanty  resources,  which 
forces  him  to  set  his  own  pace  in  the  progress  of  study, 
oftentimes  proves  so  discouraging  that  he  longs  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  familiar  walls  of  his  beloved  grammar  school. 
There  the  burdensome  duties  of  a  high  school  freshman 
fail  to  penetrate,  there  he  finds  guidance  and  sympathy 
from  a  teacher  who  understands.  The  Six  and  Six  plan 
whereby  the  Junior  High  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
high  school  proper  has  aided  in  bridging  the  former  gulf, 
but  yet  in  many  schools  the  problem  remains. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  English  teacher  in  regard 
to  relating  more  closely  the  work  of  the  first  year  with  the 
previous  grade  work?  So  often  is  her  patience  tried  with 
the  seeming  stupidity  oi  her  pupils  who  apparently  have  no 
idea  of  what  is  expected  of  them!  Should  the  teacher 
first  not  make  a  careful  diagnosis  of  herself  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  analyze  the  minds  of  her  pupils?  Such  a  diagnosis, 
often  startling  in  its  disclosures,  really  aids  in  solving  the 
problem.  Often  she  has  failed  to  see  for  herself  the  back¬ 
ground  of  each  individual  life;  in  other  words,  she  has 
blindly  closed  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  is  dealing,  not 
with  high  school  pupils,  in  reality,  but  with  pupils  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  grammar  school,  clothed,  it  is  true,  in  high 
school  garb,  but  nevertheless  saturated  in  the  life  and 
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standards  of  grammar  school.  So  much  for  disclosure  one! 
The  teacher  now  has  a  working  basis  from  which  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  “But,”  she  may  add,  “I  am  a  high  school  teacher 
whose  duty  is  to  teach  high  school  work,  and  how  can  I 
do  this  in  dealing  with  such  immature  minds?”  Suppose 
that  she  is  intensely  interested  in  social  work,  and  desires 
to  spend  her  life  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor? 
Will  she  begin  by  trying  to  write  a  book  on  conditions  as 
she  imagines  them  to  be,  or  will  she  visit  the  tenement  dis¬ 
tricts  and  meet  those  people  upon  their  own  level?  Will 
her  conversation  be  in  terms  of  social  psychology  or  will 
it  be  aimed  at  the  vital  needs  of  each  individual  hfe  ?  Choose 
for  yourself  which  method  would  be  most  effective,  and  then 
apply  it  to  the  problem  at  hand.  It  may  mean  some  hotu-s 
of  sacrifice  to  a  careful  study  of  grade  problems;  it  may 
mean  an  interview  with  grade  teachers  to  find  out  exactly 
the  scope  of  work  taught ;  it  may  mean  a  review  of  the  grade 
books  studied,  which  all  sounds  an  added  burden  to  the 
already  overworked  teacher,  but  may  I  ask  whether  it  is 
not  worth  the  sacrifice  if  in  the  end  she  accomplish  her 
purpose?  Having  discovered  and  explored  the  level  upon 
which  her  pupils  stand,  she  must  then  project  herself  into 
the  life  of  the  individual  child  and  see  his  needs  thru  fresh¬ 
man  spectacles.  Altho  these  may  not  fit  at  first  trial, 
she  should  keep  adjusting  them  until  she  makes  some  in¬ 
teresting  discoveries.  Often  she  will  see  a  cold,  unsympa¬ 
thetic  teacher,  doling  out  unintelligible  assignments  and 
meaningless  theme  topics — until  she  has  the  impression  of 
gazing  at  the  eternal  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  An  unfamihar 
jargon  of  sounds  ever  falling  upon  her  ears  puzzles  her 
already  clouded  brain.  She  longs  to  flee  from  the  boresome 
class,  but  considering  the  expected  dignity  of  a  high  school 
freshman,  she  knows  that  she  must  at  least  appear  intelli¬ 
gent.  There  she  sits,  apparently  responsive,  until  an  irre¬ 
pressible  yawn  finally  betrays  her  attitude.  This  often¬ 
times  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  train  of  thought  which  goes 
on  behind  freshman  spectacles.  What  can  be  done  to 
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clear  the  vision,  enliven  interest  and  change  lifeless  sym¬ 
bols  into  vital  beings? 

First  of  all,  the  freshman  teacher  should  strive  to  make 
her  classroom  attractive,  following,  perhaps,  the  recent  sug¬ 
gestions  made  by  the  Committee  of  Thirty.  The  first  few 
days  will  be  the  testing  days  and  so  her  best  efforts  should 
be  spent  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  general 
informality. 

During  the  days  of  necessary  confusion  and  adjustment, 
before  textbooks  have  arrived,  a  splendid  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  the  English  teacher  to  form  a  link  between 
past  and  present  work.  Upon  the  bulletin  board  may  be 
placed  reproductions  from  the  various  eighth  grade  books, 
such  as  from  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Man  without  a  Country,  or 
Horatius.  To  freshmen,  these  pictures  have  a  certain 
look  of  familiarity,  altho  they  may  have  to  search  the  dim 
recesses  of  their  brains  to  associate  them  with  once-familiar 
books.  These  pictures  may  form  the  basis  of  conversation 
lessons,  thus  giving  the  teacher  a  chance  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ability  of  the  class.  Topics  for  brief  oral 
compositions  for  the  following  day  may  be  assigned  from 
these  pictures  or  from  the  books,  preceded,  of  course,  by  a 
topical  outline  placed  upon  the  board  for  illustration.  An¬ 
other  suggestion  might  be  made  along  the  line  of  dramatiza¬ 
tion  scenes  from  the  various  books  to  be  presented,  some  of 
which  may  be  merely  repetition  of  past  work.  Incidentally 
the  teacher  finds  out  the  extent  of  their  experience,  and 
where  to  start  with  them.  Also,  during  these  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  days,  certain  mannerisms  and  faulty  habits  of 
speech  may  be  noted  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  criti¬ 
cisms. 

If  Ivanhoe  is  the  first  book  to  be  read,  it  might  be  well 
to  precede  it  with  a  dramatization  from  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
If,  after  questioning,  it  is  found  that  little  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  Scott’s  life,  start  the  club  on  a  travel  trip  to  the 
land  of  Scott,  and  thus  arouse  interest  in  the  man  himself. 
Then  introduce  them  to  the  novel  which  they  are  next  to 
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read.  Undoubtedly  the  size  of  the  book  will  frighten  many, 
for  they  often  associate  size  with  dryness  of  material.  At 
this  juncture,  a  valuable  lesson  on  how  to  study  may  be 
introduced,  for  with  the  task  of  planning  his  work,  the  fresh¬ 
man  often  becomes  discouraged.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
definite  assignment  of  the  grade  teacher,  together  with  the 
aid  she  often  gives  in  methods  of  attack,  the  high  school 
teacher  must  plan  how  best  to  assign  the  lessons,  how  best 
to  aid  after  assignments  are  given.  If  necessary,  have  the 
students  bring  to  class  their  study  cards,  and  decide  then 
and  there  on  a  definite  time  for  the  individual  students  to 
prepare  their  lessons.  After  a  brief  talk  on  concentration, 
time-saving  devices  in  study,  how  to  select  essential  points 
in  a  lesson,  the  first  lesson  may  be  assigned.  In  the  study 
of  Ivanhoe,  of  course  the  reading  for  pleasure  will  be  strest. 
Later  the  number  of  pages  will  be  determined  by  the  ability 
of  the  pupils  who  soon  may  be  able  to  set  their  own  pace. 
Then  thruout  the  year  great  care  should  be  given  to  the 
assignments  (a  necessary  expedient  thruout  the  four  years 
but  yet  with  special  thought  placed  on  the  definiteness  of 
the  grade  assignment). 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  literature,  the  teacher 
will  undoubtedly  discover  that  the  student  is  not  on  speak¬ 
ing  terms  with  the  dictionary,  while  the  encyclopedia  is  a 
heretofore  unexplored  field.  Starting  with  what  knowledge 
they  already  possess,  the  teacher  may  spend  a  lesson  most 
profitably  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia 
in  connection  with  reading  and  study.  Of  course  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  library  will  not  be  well  known  either,  and  this 
may  also  be  introduced  to  them  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  freshman  life. 

The  study  of  the  Odyssey  affords  an  excellent  chance  for 
recalling  the  myths  learned  in  the  grades.  Perhaps  they 
will  have  forgotten  these,  but  very  opportunely  may  the 
teacher  devote  a  period  to  the  reading  or  telling  of  the  best 
known  myths.  Another  exercise  would  be  for  the  class  to 
compose  original  myths. 
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Something  of  the  same  idea  might  be  used  when  begin¬ 
ning  the  study  of  poems.  The  recalling  of  grade  poems  or 
memory  gems  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  class,  and  enable  them 
to  realize  that  their  grade  work  is  coming  into  active  use. 
Writing  short  stanzas  or  poems  also  enables  the  child  to 
appreciate  the  rhythm  and  content  of  the  poems  about  to 
be  studied.  Comparison  of  the  new  poem  with  others 
by  the  same  poet,  studied  in  the  grades,  helps  to  classify 
the  child’s  knowledge. 

Altho  no  plays  have  been  studied  in  the  grades,  farces 
and  various  dramatizations  have  been  given  which  easily 
serve  as  stepping  stones  to  the  study  of  As  You  Like  It, 
and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Dramatization  from  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  these  plays  helps  the  pupils  to  see  that 
“All  the  world’s  a  stage — and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players.’’  Since  singing  has  been  an  enjoyable 
part  of  grade  work,  they  may  enjoy  the  lyrics  found  in 
these  plays,  as  for  example.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree 
and  Over  Hill — Over  Dale. 

Both  the  oral  and  written  composition  may  be  based  on 
the  close  relation  between  grade  and  high  school  work. 
Certain  characters  in  Ivanhoe  which  are  carefully  described 
may  be  contrasted  wdth  the  descriptions  found  in  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  In  the  oral  reports  on  book  reviews  a  high  school 
book  may  be  contrasted  or  compared  with  a  grade  book 
by  the  same  author.  New  paintings  brought  to  their 
attention  may  be  compared  with  those  studied  in  the 
grades.  Descriptions  of  persons  or  rooms  of  former  as¬ 
sociation  may  be  given — in  fact  only  by  drawing  from  what 
store  of  knowledge  the  pupil  already  has,  can  successful 
work  in  oral  or  written  composition  be  obtained,  and  much 
of  this  knowledge  will  arise  from  the  grade  viewpoint. 
Now  the  purpose  of  the  high  school  teacher  is  to  aid  the 
pupil  in  so  remodeling  and  expanding  this  knowledge  that 
his  narrow  horizon  will  gradually  broaden.  When  exposi¬ 
tion  or  letter  writing  is  being  studied,  a  profitable  exercise 
might  be  a  letter  from  a  freshman  to  some  eighth  grade 
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pupil  telling  him,  from  first-hand  experience,  how  to  study 
a  poem,  why  he  likes  certain  high  school  books,  advice  on 
supplementary  reading,  or  directions  how  best  to  study 
any  lesson.  If  especially  good  examples  of  oral  or  written 
composition  are  given  in  either  eighth  grade  or  first  year 
high  school  classes,  they  may  be  read  before  the  other 
class  as  models.  In  teaching  the  forms  of  writing,  descrip¬ 
tion,  narration,  and  the  like,  the  same  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  beginning  where  the  pupil  already  stands  and 
building  up  from  this  plane,  may  be  given.  Gradually 
make  the  work  more  involved. 

The  grammar  work  is  often  the  most  discouraging  part 
of  the  English  course  with  freshmen,  for  their  knowledge 
is  so  meager.  During  the  first  weeks,  the  teacher  should 
test  them  on  the  minimum  essentials  of  grammar,  and  thus 
base  their  work  upon  the  result.  Avoidance  of  complicated 
rules,  technical  terms  and  involved  sentence  structures 
should  be  considered.  The  ideal  way  to  remedy  the  present 
situation  in  regard  to  grammar  would  be  for  grammar 
schools  of  the  city  or  town  to  draw  up  a  definite  outline 
for  the  uniform  study  of  grade  grammar  work.  This  has 
been  done  successfully  in  some  districts  already. 

Simply  because  the  freshman  has  past  Regents  spelhng 
is  no  justification  for  the  neglect  of  spelling  in  the  high 
schools.  With  the  English  teacher  lies  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  the  practise  of  correct  spelling,  for  she  probably 
most  frequently  notes  the  errors  in  the  written  word. 
Old-fashioned  spelling  bees  still  preserve  their  former  merits, 
and  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  spelling  down,  resorted 
to  in  grammar  school,  may  be  continued  in  the  high  school 
to  good  advantage.  The  practise  of  oral  reading  as  an 
introduction  to  oral  composition  may  also  be  carried  over 
from  the  grade  class  to  the  high  school. 

If  a  Current  Events  class  has  been  conducted  in  the 
eighth  grade,  it  may  be  continued  in  high  school  by  grad¬ 
ually  substituting  the  use  of  newspapers  and  such  periodicals 
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as  the  Independent  or  Literary  Digest,  for  the  Current 
Events  paper. 

Should  literary  clubs  and  social  evenings  be  a  part  of  the 
freshman  English  class,  they  may  occasionally  invite  the 
eighth  year  class  to  participate  in  the  programs. 

Cooperation  between  eighth  grade  and  high  school 
teacher  is  really  the  key  which  will  solve  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  Devices  may  be  started  in  the  eighth  grade  which  will 
make  the  high  school  work  merely  a  continuation  of  grade 
work.  For  instance,  by  use  of  the  card  system  in  grammar 
school,  a  report  of  the  common  errors  of  speech  for  each 
pupil  may  be  kept.  The  themes  and  lists  of  supplementary 
reading  may  also  be  handed  over  to  the  high  school  teacher 
for  use  with  individual  children.  The  pupils,  too,  have 
evidence  from  their  written  work  of  improvement  made  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  Clubs  to  improve  speech,  or 
Better  Speech  campaigns  if  started  in  the  grades  may  be 
continued  in  high  school. 

Thus  when  the  high  school  teacher  sees  her  problem, 
when  she  gains  the  cooperation  of  the  grade  teacher  and 
when  she  meets  the  pupil  on  his  own  plane,  she  has  done 
much  toward  effacing  the  dividing  line  between  grammar 
and  high  school.  Much  misplaced  energy  and  strength 
could  readily  be  turned  into  profitable  channels  if  this 
vision  could  only  be  gained.  What  the  next  few  years 
bring  forth  in  regard  to  increased  efficiency  and  progress 
of  high  school  students  depends  mainly  upon  the  efforts 
of  present-day  teachers.  Are  we  ready  “to  do  our  bit,” 
or  are  we  merely  slackers  who  shove  the  responsibility 
upon  the  person  nearest  us? 

Florence  H.  Jennings 

Bsi.i^ast,  n.  y. 


Ill 

MAKING  AMERICANS  IN  MINNESOTA 


The  problem  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner  in  our  midst 
is  of  prime  importance.  Those  communities  supporting  a 
large  foreign  population  take  the  matter  most  seriously. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  what  these  communities  have  done 
and  are  doing  to  solve  their  problem. 

One  district  of  the  United  States  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  on 
account  of  its  immense  output  of  iron  ore,  which  was  converted 
into  steel  for  shipbuilding  and  for  other  war  industries.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  mines  of  northern  Minnesota  yielded 
well  over  one-half  of  the  iron  ore  used  by  the  Allies.  Even 
the  casual  observer  of  that  statement  can  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  what  it  implies,  for  in  all  the  mining  districts 
of  the  United  States  there  is  a  large  foreign  population. 


Nationality 

Number 

Nationality 

Number 

I. 

Finnish . 

.  ...  1174 

16. 

Lithuanian . 

.  27 

2. 

American . 

.  .  •  .  529 

17. 

Russian . 

3- 

Swedish . 

.  ...  510 

18. 

Hollander . 

.  13 

4- 

Polish . 

•  •  • .  437 

19. 

Croatian . 

.  II 

5- 

Norwegian .... 

.  ...  421 

20. 

Belgian . 

.  8 

6. 

Austrian . 

•  •  •  .  394 

21. 

Canadian . 

.  6 

7- 

Italian . 

.  .  .  .  330 

22. 

Assyrian . 

.  5 

8. 

Irish . 

.  .  .  .  213 

23- 

Welsh . 

.  5 

9- 

French . 

182 

24. 

Greek . 

.  5 

10. 

English . 

.  .  . .  160 

25- 

Roumanian . 

.  3 

II. 

German . 

.  .  . .  140 

26. 

Icelander . 

.  3 

12. 

Slavonian . 

.  ...  131 

27. 

Bulgarian . 

.  3 

13- 

Jewish . 

.  . . .  98 

28. 

Hungarian . 

14- 

Scotch . 

.  .  .  .  93 

29. 

Swiss . 

.  I 

15- 

Bohemian . 

.  .  . .  44 

This  condition  prevails  particularly  in  the  mining  regions 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  school  census  of  district  No.  22, 
Virginia,  Minnesota,  is  most  enlightening.  This  census, 
containing  4,971  names,  shows  that  children  of  29  differ- 
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ent  nationalities  live  in  that  one  district.  The  figures  for 
the  year  1917-1918  are  given  above. 

The  above  figures  are  not  unusual,  but,  rather,  are  typical 
of  all  the  towns  on  the  Missabe  Iron  Range  of  Minnesota. 
-  One  is  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Americaniza¬ 
tion  problem  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The  state  early 
realized  that  the  largest  factor  in  Americanizing  the  for¬ 
eigner  was  the  public  school.  Consequently  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  voted  a  generous  allotment  of  school  lands.  These 
lands  were  set  aside  and  the  money  secured  from  their  taxa¬ 
tion  and  sale  was  devoted  entirely  to  school  purposes. 
Then,  too,  the  mines  are  heavily  taxed  so  that  an  almost 
inexhaustible  sum  is  available  for  educational  purposes. 

Invariably  the  visitor  to  these  iron-mining  districts  is 
amazed  by  the  remarkable  educational  facilities  offered 
"  to  the  miner  and  his  children.  If  he  travels  by  rail,  he 
makes  a  trip  of  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours  north¬ 
ward  after  leaving  Duluth  before  he  strikes  the  mining  dis¬ 
trict.  If  he  travels  by  automobile,  and  especially  if  he  is  an 
Easterner,  he  notes  the  distance  of  sixty-four  miles  in  which 
he  does  not  come  upon  a  single  town,  and  in  which  he 
passes  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  bestumped  and  be- 
bouldered  farms.  His  route  lies  thru  forests  of  pine, 
tamarack,  spruce,  and  birch,  a  second  growth  replacing  the 
magnificent  white  pine  forests  of  former  days.  He  is 
warned  of  his  approach  to  the  mines  by  the  dull  red  tinge 
which  the  road  takes  on.  Suddenly  he  issues  out  of  the 
forests  to  see  before  him  a  thriving  young  town  set  on  the 
very  brink  of  smoking,  red,  cavernous  depths,  and  he  rubs 
his  eyes  to  see  if  he  is  awake  as  he  finds  himself  coasting 
down  wide,  paved  streets,  lighted  brilliantly  their  whole 
length  with  the  modern  electric  street  lamps. 

This  little  town  of  Eveleth,  consisting  of  5,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  boasts  of  a  truly  magnificent  high  school  building. 
It  has  been  designed  by  the  best  of  architects,  and  no 
money  has  been  spared  in  building  and  equipping  it.  The 
entrances  are  large;  the  halls  are  wide  and  supplied  with 
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sanitary  drinking  fountains;  the  floors  are  noiseless;  the 
windows  are  immense  sheets  of  plate  glass  set  in  the  most 
approved  method, — reaching  as  high  as  the  ceiling  and  as 
low  as  the  shoulder  of  the  student  when  seated,  and  always 
placed  in  the  left  wall;  the  seats  are  adjustable  to  the  height 
of  the  pupil  so  that  he  need  neither  dangle  his  feet  nor  hug 
his  knees.  All  these  details  are  taken  in  with  delight, 
but  the  pinnacle  of  amazement  is  reached  when  one  dis¬ 
covers  that  there  are  two  white  tile  swimming  pools, 
completely  equipt  natatoriums,  one  for  the  boys  and  one 
for  the  girls,  and  that  there  is  a  gymnasium  which  is  much 
better  than  many  of  those  in  larger  educational  institutions 
of  the  East.  The  assembly  hall  with  its  modern  stage, 
scenery,  and  statuary  is  a  model  to  serve  its  purpose. 
Search  as  one  might,  nothing  that  money,  brains  or  science 
can  supply  for  the  ideal  outfitting  of  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  is  lacking. 

Educational  facihties  are  the  same  in  all  the  range 
towns.  Virginia,  population  16,000,  not  satisfied  even 
with  two  high  schools,  one  academic,  the  other  industrial, 
is  building  an  addition  to  one  of  them,  which,  when  finished, 
will  be  the  greatest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  be  vocational.  The  contract  recently  given  out 
for  the  lighting,  heating,  and  plumbing  alone  was  $265,000. 
When  completed  and  equipt  the  total  cost  will  probably 
run  $800,000.  Imagine  such  sums  expended  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  addition  to  a  school  in  a  mining  town  where 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  population  is  foreign  born! 

Vast  sums  of  money  are  spent  not  only  in  the  erection 
and  up-keep  of  the  buildings,  but  also  in  the  securing  of  the 
best  teachers.  Salaries  higher  than  those  paid  in  the  aver¬ 
age  small  town  or  even  in  the  larger  cities  attract  the  best 
teachers,  and  even  then  great  care  is  taken  to  select  those 
best  fitted  for  the  positions.  These  instructors  introduce 
the  latest  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  Virginia  high 
school  the  supervised  study  period  has  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Forty  minutes  are  spent  in  the  recitation  of  the  day’s 
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lesson,  four  minutes  given  for  recreation,  and  then  the 
next  forty  minutes  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  next 
day’s  lesson,  this  latter  period  being  supervised  by  the 
same  instructor  who  conducted  the  first.  Those  children 
who  do  not  know  how  to  study  or  to  go  about  preparing 
their  work  are  directed  by  the  teacher.  All  seem  very 
enthusiastic  about  this  plan,  which  was  innovated  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  schools. 

Among  the  best  equipt  and  most  interesting  schools 
are  those  of  Chisolm,  a  town  of  about  6,000  inhabitants. 
One  grade  school  and  the  high  school  are  situated  side  by 
side  in  the  center  of  the  town.  They  lack  nothing  in  the 
way  of  educational  equipment.  During  recess  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  grade  school  chute  the  chutes  or  tie  themselves 
in  knots  on  the  turning  poles  of  the  playground.  The 
high  school,  besides  the  usual  auditorium,  swimming 
pools  with  locker  and  dressing  rooms  close  at  hand,  and 
auditorium,  has  unusual  industrial,  equipment.  There 
are  forges  where  the  boys  learn  the  blacksmith  trade; 
there  are  manual  training  rooms;  and  there  is  even  a  print 
shop  where  the  students  publish  a  monthly  magazine  ap¬ 
propriately  called  The  Ranger.  In  the  domestic  science 
rooms  with  every  modern  appliance,  the  girls  are  trained 
in  housekeeping.  They  preserve  fruits,  can  vegetables, 
and  make  bread  in  the  kitchens;  they  make  their  own 
clothes  in  the  sewing  rooms;  they  learn  to  wash  and  iron. 
What  interests  the  visitor  most  is  the  model  four  room 
apartment  supplied  even  with  Haviland  china,  silverware, 
and  embroidered  bed  linen. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  some  of  the  children  at  work. 
Upon  peering  thru  a  glass  door  at  the  kindergarten,  one 
sees  the  children  as  little  birds  fluttering  around  the  room 
to  the  music  of  the  piano.  One  tiptoes  into  the  next  room 
and  takes  a  seat.  If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  one  need 
seek  no  farther.  Every  type  and  every  nationality  has 
its  representative  here.  There  is  similarity  in  one  respect: 
every  child  from  the  white-headed  Finn  to  the  curly,  black- 
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haired  Italian  is  brushed  and  combed,  and  washed  and 
ironed  to  the  nth  degree  of  sweet  cleanliness.  And  how 
could  they  be  otherwise  in  those  immaculate  surroundings? 
The  expenditure  of  money  is  well  justified  if  it  aids  in 
teaching  only  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  health.  But  it 
does  more.  These  little  foreigners  are  learning  to  read 
and  articulate  perfectly  the  English  language. 

One  could  spend  hours  watching  these  first  graders, 
but  there  is  much  more  to  see.  A  sophomore  high  school 
class  in  ancient  history  is  the  next  attraction.  Reports 
on  outside  reading  bring  forth  many  alert  and  pointed 
comments  from  the  class.  Always  encouraged  to  link  the 
past  with  the  present,  one  student  contrasts  the  ancient 
Egyptian  armies  with  the  American  armies  of  today. 
“An  American  soldier  is  not  ranked  by  birth,  but  can  win 
his  commission  by  means  of  ambition,  ability,  and  steady 
work,”  one  boy  notes,  and  another  adds,  “It  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  democracy  and  an  autocracy.” 

One  sees  this  development  of  thought  continued  in  an 
English  class  where  the  reading  of  a  play  has  brought  up 
a  discussion  of  liberty.  “How,”  questions  the  instructor, 
“does  a  foreigner  exercise  his  liberty  in  this  country?  Does 
he  use  it  as  a  Yankee  brought  up  in  Connecticut?  Look 
back  upon  your  own  experience.  A  large  majority  of  you 
were  bom  in  foreign  countries,  and  you  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  from  what  you  have  seen  of  political  life 
right  here  in  Chisolm.”  While  waiting  for  an  answer,  the 
teacher  informs  the  visitor  that  one  is  a  Jewess,  another  a 
Russian  from  Russia,  others  Scandinavians,  in  fact,  almost 
every  nationality  is  represented. 

It  is  by  such  means  and  with  such  equipment  that  one 
community  in  the  United  States  is  attempting  to  Amer¬ 
icanize  its  foreign-born  element.  Not  only  are  the  children 
trained  in  the  day  schools,  but  their  parents  are  encouraged 
to  attend  the  night  schools.  The  school  auditoriums  are 
open  for  entertainments  of  all  sorts,  many  given  by  the 
children  and  attended  by  their  parents.  Thus  the  public 
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school  is  a  public  utility  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is 
having  a  marvelous  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iron  range  towns  of  Minnesota. 

One  needs  not  count  the  stars  in  the  service  flag  hung  in 
the  hall  of  the  Virginia  high  school  to  know  that  these 
foreigners  have  been  truly  Americanized.  The  young  men 
of  northern  Minnesota  were  quick  to  respond  to  Uncle 
Sam’s  call,  and  the  girls  did  more  than  their  bit.  The 
domestic  science  rooms  of  the  schools  were  crowded  all 
the  summer  with  girls  preserving  fruits  and  canning  vege¬ 
tables  in  accordance  with  the  government’s  suggestion. 
Virginia  sent  to  the  state  fair  two  teams  of  high  school 
girls,  who  returned  with  many  blue  ribbons  awarded  them 
for  their  success  in  canning  and  preserving.  There  are  no 
better  indications  of  the  loyalty  and  love  inspired  in  these 
foreigners  for  the  land  of  their  adoption  than  the  big  Liberty 
Loan  drives.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  may  surpass 
these  small  towns  in  the  magnificence'  and  size  of  their 
Liberty  Loan  parades,  but  certainly  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  put  into  launching  a  campaign,  or  the  proportion 
of  people  reached  and  affected  can  not  be  any  greater.  It 
-  is  the  influence  of  the  schools  which  brings  about  these 
marvelous  transformations.  Thru  them  the  inhabitants 
of  the  iron  range  towns  of  Minnesota  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  American  ideals  and  institutions,  and  thru  a 
process  of  educations  become  loyal,  law-abiding  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Margaret  Helen  Hoyt 

Wellesley  College 
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IV 

EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

Before  the  war,  our  educational  methods  were  compara¬ 
tively  leisurely.  We  had  little  passion  for  thoroness,  even 
tho  we  believed  conventionally  in  “Education  as  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  democracy.”  It  has  required  the  tremendous 
awakening  of  a  national  crisis  for  us  to  appreciate  how  really 
little  we  have  thus  far  done  in  education  to  make  democracy 
attain  its  maximum  of  potential  efficiency. 

The  need  of  national  unity  has  revealed  with  dramatic 
vividness  our  neglect  of  the  problem  of  Americanizing  our 
foreign  population.  The  appalling  number  of  young  men 
who  were  rejected  from  the  draft  because  of  physical  de¬ 
fects  made  impressive  the  failure  of  our  schools  to  develop 
health  and  healthful  living;  and  if  we  have  failed  with  boys 
and  men,  we  have  failed  no  less  with  girls  and  women. 
The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  made  tragic  the  pay 
of  teachers — the  average  pay  of  teachers  in  the  whole  United 
States  is  below  $600. 

Our  schools,  moreover,  depend  for  their  efficiency  upon 
external  conditions.  Schoolhouses,  even  in  regard  to  sani¬ 
tary  fitness  and  safety,  depend  not  upon  the  needs,  but  upon 
local  politics  and  the  tax-rate.  Bad  school  charters  make 
school  boards  and  budgets  dependent  upon  common  coun¬ 
cils  and  selectmen,  so  that  ultimately,  improvements  and  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  school  systems  are  past  upon  not  by  in¬ 
telligent  specialists,  but  too  often  by  selfish  politicians. 

But  perhaps  most  important  of  all  our  defects  is  the 
startling  dissimilarity  of  our  standards  the  country  over. 
The  child  bom  in  Georgia  is  educationally  handicapt  as 
compared  with  the  child  born  in  New  York,  the  country 
boy  as  compared  with  the  city  boy,  the  negro  as  compared 
with  the  white.  Furthermore,  our  educational  plans  and 
accomplishments  are  narrow  and  unsymmetrical.  We 
ignore  in  most  school  systems  adequate  technical  training, 
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science,  and  practically  all  of  the  wider  cultural  subjects, 
art,  drama,  music.  As  for  adults,  we  fail  completely  to 
provide  adequate  educational  and  social  opportunities  to 
fill  their  hours  of  leisure. 

This  catalog  of  commissions  and  omissions  could  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended.  One  would  wish  to  include 
the  amount  of  time  wasted  in  school,  the  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  of  subjects,  the  inflexibility  in  meeting  individual 
needs.  But  my  aim  is  not  to  analyze  and  condemn  beyond 
the  point  which  makes  unmistakably  clear  that  our  schools 
up  to  the  present  have  been  inadequate,  and  that  we  have 
failed  to  have  full  faith  in  our  formal  creed  that  education 
is  all-important  in  a  republic. 

Is  it  not  time  to  have  done  with  this  half-hearted,  bun¬ 
gling  method  of  educating. our  people?  If  the  larger  hope 
of  our  great  leader  is  to  be  realized  for  the  dominance  of 
democracy  and  permanent  peace,  education  must  play  a 
larger  part  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  And  our  first 
duty  is  to  awaken  the  people  to  the  need,  to  prove  to  them 
by  active  propaganda  that  great  things  are  at  stake.  Our 
second,  is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done. 

The  defects  of  our  present  system  are  its  lack  of  uni¬ 
versality,  its  lack  of  standard,  its  failure  to  develop  an  edu¬ 
cational  scheme  with  roundness  and  symmetry,  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  allow  external  considerations  of  expense  and  poli¬ 
tics  to  hamper  and  curtail.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recognize  that  education  is  not  a  local  matter,  not  even  a 
state  matter,  but  a  national.  The  child  left  ignorant  in 
Alabama  is  a  drag  upon  the  entire  country;  his  vote  at  a 
later  day  tends  to  lower  the  standards  of  democratic  action ; 
and  it  may  be  that  his  neglected  mind  and  body  may  condi¬ 
tion  for  ill  his  descendants,  who,  in  turn,  may  settle  in  any 
state  in  the  Union.  But  apart  from  the  self-interest  of  the 
entire  body-politic  to  do  its  best  for  all  the  children  in  the 
land,  there  is  the  absolute  right  of  all  those  children  for 
equal  opportunity,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  them 
to  have  it.  All  this,  then,  points  unmistakably  toward 
some  sort  of  national  control  of  education,  some  sort  of 
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national  department  which,  far  more  important  than  the 
present  Bureau  of  Education,  shall  universalize,  stand¬ 
ardize,  and  subsidize  our  school  system. 

The  size  of  the  United  States  must  always  give  one 
pause  when  further  centralization  is  suggested  as  a  desidera¬ 
tum  ;  and  we  have  long  been  trained  to  respect  state  rights. 
But  recent  events  and  the  centralization  forced  upon  us 
by  the  war  have  done  much  to  make  such  nationalization 
of  education  seem  desirable.  We  have  national  control 
of  food  and  coal,  of  railroads  and  telegraphs;  and  while 
that  control  is  ostensibly  merely  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  no  one  of  us  believes  that  public  utilities  and  lines  of 
communication  can  ever  go  back  to  the  uncoordinated 
inefficiency  of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  Education  after 
the  war  is  more  important  than  efficiency  of  transporta¬ 
tion;  the  government,  the  nation,  must  control  it. 

Of  course,  we  must  remain  a  democracy,  uncursed  by 
bureaucracy.  The  possible  dangers  of  a  supreme  educa¬ 
tional  head  at  Washington  are  very  obvious;  but  autocratic 
secretaries  and  commissioners  must  not  be  allowed  to 
issue  casti-ron  regulations.  Local  needs  must  be  recog¬ 
nized;  there  must  be  great  flexibility  in  the  application  and 
development  of  sy terns  and  ideas;  there  must  be  coopera¬ 
tion,  not  dictation.  The  national  control  must  consist 
of  encouraging  investigating  suggesting  programs,  act¬ 
ing  as  a  clearing-house  for  experience;  keeping  us  in  touch 
with  foreign  systems  and  experiments,  making  possible 
the  exchange  ^of  teachers  between  states  and  countries. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  dictatorial  powers,  this  de¬ 
partment  must  become  so  important  that  it  will  be 
represented  by  a  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  Cabinet, 
in  line  with  the  demand  which  has  recently  been  made  so 
often. 

I  fancy  such  a  department,  however,  somewhat  differently 
constituted  from  the  ordinary  governmental  department. 
If  it  is  to  be  a  leader  in  educational  thought  and  planning, 
it  must  call  to  its  aid  the  best  men  to  be  found ;  if  it  is  to  act 
wisely  with  careful  consideration  for  local  needs  as  well 
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as  for  the  general  needs,  it  must  have  helpers  who  know 
local  conditions.  I  see,  therefore,  attached  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  a  permanent  educational  board  which  shall  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  every  state  in  the  union,  and  which  shall  have 
associated  with  it  a  certain  number  of  eminent  specialists 
at  large.  Such  a  body  could  develop  in  the  light  of  national 
experience  and  needs  broad  policies  for  the  immediate 
as  well  as  for  the  long  future.  The  members  should  be 
truly  representative  of  the  states,  elected  in  some  way,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  teachers,  and  not  appointed  by  the  state  de¬ 
partments  or  the  department  heads.  They  should  serve 
for  regular  terms;  the  associated  specialists,  or  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  large,  might  well  be  elected  by  these  state  repre¬ 
sentatives  themselves. 

This  body  would  be  merely  dehberative,  altho  it  would 
suggest  legislation  to  Congress.  Its  great  virtue,  however, 
would  be  its  advisory  capacity  to  the  department  chiefs 
and  to  the  country  at  large.  I  should  expect  that  it  would 
call  but  rarely  upon  Congress  to  stiffen  advice  into  law. 
Its  weight,  backed  by  the  persuasive  power  of  the  de¬ 
partment  thru  publication  and  the  dissemination  of  ideas, 
would  be  enough  to  awaken  keen  rivalry  between  the 
states  and  would  make  its  conclusions  widely  effective. 
The  further  fact  that  the  department  wisely  run  would 
reach  far  down  into  the  public  consciousness  by  its  publica¬ 
tions  would  awaken  a  popular  demand  that  the  local  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  should  live  up  to  the  standards  set 
forth  by  the  national  department.  State  and  local  boards 
could  hardly  remain  indifferent  under  such  pressure  from 
above  and  from  below. 

The  state  and  local  boards  should  be  encouraged  to  work 
out  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way,  so  long  as  they 
recognize  the  desirable  national  standard.  Such  local 
freedom  is  necessary  for  educational  health.  It  might  be 
well  to  adopt  a  plan  like  that  incorporated  in  the  recent 
Education  Bill  in  England,  in  which  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  encouraged  to  formulate  their  own  schemes  to 
meet  their  own  needs.  “The  Board  of  Education  will 
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consider  each  scheme  and  will  make  suggestions  where  de¬ 
sirable.  Where  a  scheme  is  approved,  it  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  local  authority,  acting  largely  independent  of 
the  Board.”  (The  Nation,  27,  July,  1918.)  Such  co¬ 
operation  in  the  best  sense  would  prevent  our  educational 
system  from  becoming  cut  and  dried,  and  would  vastly 
encourage  initiative  and  growth. 

This  departmental  machinery,  however  it  is  constructed, 
must  have  three  great  aims;  (i)  the  spreading  and  equalizing 
of  school  facilities  and  standards;  (2)  the  broadening  and 
enriching  of  education;  (3)  the  provision  of  educational 
facilities  for  older  children  and  adults,  or  the  continuation 
of  education. 

(i)  The  immense  inequality  of  facilities  and  standards 
as  between  different  states  and  localities;  as  between  rich 
and  poor — especially  in  higher  education;  as  between  city 
and  country,  is  partly  the  result  of  indifference,  politics,  and 
bad  laws,  but  mostly  due  to  lack  of  funds.  There  must  be 
heavier  taxes  to  furnish  more  money  for  our  educational 
needs.  This  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be  overlooked.  In 
these  days  after  the  war,  with  our  habits  of  larger  giving 
and  with  our  familiarity  with  larger  subsidies  raised  for 
national  necessities,  we  shall  be  ready  as  never  before  to 
face  without  fear  great  appropriations  for  objects  of  im¬ 
perative  public  good.  Both  states  and  towns  can  raise 
much  more  than  they  have  ever  raised  for  education;  but 
when  this  has  been  said,  the  comparative  differences  in 
financial  ability  will  remain — Pennsylvania  will  still  be 
far  ahead  of  Maine  and  Carolina;  Philadelphia  will  still 
be  far  ahead  of  Sedgwick  and  Caraway.  For  Congress  to 
demand  that  each  state  and  town  should  raise  a  certain 
per  capita  sum  for  educational  purposes  would  violate 
long  tradition  and  would  probably  prove  unconstitutional. 
Yet  with  education  recognized  as  a  national  necessity,  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  would  seem  to  be  thru  national 
financial  help. 

National  funds  have  already  been  distributed  haltingly 
thru  military,  agricultural  and  technical  channels.  The 
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principle  is  well  established,  but  it  must  go  further.  Na¬ 
tional  taxation  must  raise  great  sums  to  be  distributed 
widely,  by  some  arrangement  whereby  money  will  be 
granted  to  the  poorer  states  and  localities  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  wealth  and  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
needs.  States  and  localities  must  meet  the  grants  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  state  and  local  moneys.  But  even  so, 
the  sums  required  to  build  up  equality  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  very  large;  the  equality  aimed  at  is  an  equality 
with  the  best  we  know,  with  a  better  we  hope  for.  But 
the  time  is  opportune  for  facing  the  facts.  The  last 
Congress  appropriated  thirty  billion  dollars  of  national 
moneys  mostly  for  war  purposes.  The  needs  of  peace  to 
follow  will  be  very  great — and  one  of  the  most  important 
among  them,  education,  will  demand  adequate  sums — 
generous  sums  to  make  the  future  fit  for  its  opportunities. 

The  new  English  Bill  is  proposing  to  use  national  funds 
to  subsidize  education  in  this  way.  From  such  summaries 
of  the  new  law  as  I  have  seen,  the  central  government  ex¬ 
pects  to  pay  half  the  expense;  the  localities  themselves 
paying  the  other  half.  The  principle  is  in  line  with  the 
modem  conception  of  the  national  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion;  whether  we  should  not  find  it  necessary  for  the  nation 
to  meet  more  than  half  the  expense  in  at  least  certain  locali¬ 
ties  is  more  than  an  open  question.  The  smaller,  as  well 
as  the  larger,  places  must  have  better  schools ;  and  the  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum  which  will  be  established  is  certain  to 
involve  a  great  increase  in  cost.  And  it  is  as  clear  as  light 
that  one  of  the  first  things  the  nationalization  of  education 
must  establish  is  a  general  minimum — a  general  minimum 
of  opportunity  in  school  facilities,  in  school  equipment,  in 
program,  in  teachers’  salaries,  in  teachers’  preparation. 
Then  by  various  devices,  infinite  in  possibility,  the  local 
and  state  authorities  may  be  spurred  to  aim  at,  and  to  ac¬ 
complish,  indefinite  maximums. 

(2)  The  next  great  aim  of  the  educational  department  must 
be  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  content  of  teaching.  Our 
programs  need  checking  up,  equalizing,  broadening.  Partly 
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due  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  vision,  partly  to  fear  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  to  other  reasons,  they  lack  standards  and  fail 
to  embody  our  best  ideas.  Here  the  National  Department 
can  be  invaluable  as  a  clearing-house  of  ideas  and  in  formu¬ 
lating  effective  programs. 

Its  most  important  work  in  this  field  is  to  plan  for  a  better 
citizenship.  The  ideals  which  we  are  fighting  for,  as  they 
are  so  finely  phrased  by  President  Wilson,  are  a  world 
citizenship,  a  liberal  sense  of  internationalism.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  of  the  future  must  be  no  longer  merely  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  yet  no  less  an  American  for  that.  Only  so  can 
the  United  States  be  a  great  leader  in  the  League  of  Nations 
which  is  to  make  all  nations  brothers  and  the  future  one  of 
peace.  Our  prevailing  histories  which  glorify  our  past 
without  a  glimpse  of  the  larger  moral  and  social  issues  must 
be  scrapt.  The  principles  of  the  new  liberalism;  the  value 
of  true  democracy ;  the  hatred  of  the  autocratic  spirit,  whether 
found  in  selfish  capitalism  at  home  or  in  militarism 
in  Prussia;  the  rights  of  all  people  for  self-government,  of 
all  men  for  freedom  of  thought  and  faith;  a  large  tolerance 
for  differences  of  opinion;  a  passionate  devotion  to  brother¬ 
hood  and  justice — these  are  ideals  which  the  liberal  nations 
of  the  world  are  fighting  for,  these  are  the  ideals  upon  which 
our  education  must  be  founded.  If  the  future  is  for  democ- 
cracy,  for  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  for  peace,  these 
ideals  must  be  worked  into  and  thru  the  rising  generations. 
If  the  aims  of  the  war  are  to  be  attained  and  kept,  these 
ideals  must  be  the  bed  rock  of  our  school  teachings. 

Another  of  Ihe  great  tasks  is  to  devise  a  more  systematic 
scheme  for  developing  our  youth  in  all  their  faculties.  The 
older  education  clung,  and  still  clings  painfully,  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  alone,  and  cultivated  a  too  limited  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  must  have  far  more  intelligent  physical  train¬ 
ing;  and  we  must  make  provision  to  discover  and  to  correct 
wherever  possible  physical  defects.  Bad  eyes,  bad  teeth, 
weak  hearts  and  backs,  adenoids — we  know  their  danger; 
yet  how  inadequately  thousands  of  schools  provide  against 
them!  And  in  the  same  way,  mental  peculiarities  must 
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be  given  special  attention.  The  atypical  child  may  often 
by  care  be  normalized;  and  he  may  in  most  cases  be  made 
useful  to  himself  and  to  society ;  yet  our  schools  have  failed 
sadly  to  meet  our  knowledge.  How  lacking  in  most  schools 
is  adequate  manual  training,  training  in  hand  and  eye, 
training  in  taste !  How  short  a  way  we  have  gone  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  to  meet  intelligently  technical  and  vocational 
training ! 

Then  there  is  the  whole  world  of  art — drama,  music, 
architecture,  painting,  poetry.  Our  views  of  education 
have  been  and  are  far  too  material  and  practical;  and  yet 
the  civilization  of  the  great  societies  of  the  past  are  mea¬ 
sured  in  the  world’s  history  by  these  very  things.  Our 
theaters,  our  art-museums,  our  libraries,  when  they  exist 
at  all,  are  unrelated  for  the  most  part  to  our  educational 
scheme.  Our  libraries  are  most  alert,  but  outside  the  great 
centers  they  are  inadequate.  They  need  to  be  indefinitely 
extended  with  all  their  school  branches,  their  traveling 
collections,  and  all  the  activities  which  the  modern  trained 
librarian  knows  so  well  how  to  carry  on.  Our  theaters 
play  almost  no  part  in  our  educational  life.  Our  enemies 
across  the  sea  could  teach  us  much  with  their  state  and 
municipal  theaters  and  opera  houses  presenting  daily  the 
great  classics  as  educational  factors  in  developing  citizens. 
The  dramatic  movement  in  this  country  is,  to  be  sure,  in¬ 
teresting  and  hopeful;  but  its  manifestations  are  hardly 
more  than  sporadic  and  experimental.  In  few  places  are 
theaters  bringing  systematically  to  our  children  great  poetry, 
great  ideas  and  infinite  pleasure.  The  movies  are  hardly  a 
worthy  substitute,  and  even  they  are  not  adequately  used 
as  an  educational  means.  And  music — what  is  being  done 
systematically  to  bring  home  to  children  this  delightful 
and  civilizing  art?  And  painting,  sculpture  and  architec¬ 
ture,  the  application  of  art  to  life — the  same  is  true  here.  A 
few  enlightened  cities  like  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland  are 
awake  to  democratic  and  educational  duties,  and  have 
brought  about  cooperation  of  the  museums  with  the  schools ; 
but  they  are  rare  exceptions  and  only  prove  the  rule.  No, 
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the  arts  are  confined  to  the  great  cities,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  reserved  for  the  fortunate.  We  have  thus  far 
failed  to  include  them  in  our  conception  of  education; 
yet  in  a  broad  system  of  democratic  education  art  must 
play  a  great  r61e.  Here  is  indeed  a  task  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

Never  was  there  such  imperative  need  as  now  for  a  broad 
conception  of  education.  The  necessities  of  the  war,  the 
demands  of  trade  and  industrial  supremacy  after  the  war, 
are  in  danger  of  sw^eeping  it  with  a  fierce  current  into  a 
more  grinding  materialism  than  we  have  ever  known.  It 
is  a  matter  of  life  to  us  to  struggle  against  it,  to  hold  with 
passionate  conviction  to  the  idealism  of  the  present  struggle 
and  of  the  new  world  to  follow.  If  democracy  is  to  prevail, 
we  must  overcome  the  materialism  of  sheer  utility;  for 
materialism  sacrifices  the  individual  and  the  things  of  the 
spirit  to  material  gain;  and  leads  inevitably  to  the  autoc¬ 
racy  of  wealth  and  capitalism,  and  to  the  autocracy  of 
militarism.  Industry  and  trade  are  necessary,  but  life,  the 
happiness  of  the  worker,  the  idealism  of  the  citizen,  are 
infinitely  more  necessary.  It  is  for  educators  and  all  true 
lovers  of  democracy  to  construct  a  broader  education  for 
all  men ;  and  it  is  possible  in  days  like  these  when  more  than 
ever  all  things  are  possible. 

This  is  no  plea  for  overburdening  the  school  years  with 
many  and  superficial  studies.  Obviously,  all  children  can 
not  study  all  things;  but  the  program  must  be  built  in  the 
spirit  of  a  wider  conception  of  educational  values.  We 
must  also  recogfiize  that  our  present  schools  waste  precious 
time.  Two  years,  it  is  estimated,  could  be  gained  between 
the  beginning  of  primary  and  the  end  of  high  school  by 
concentration  and  intelligent  speeding  up;  and  many  a  stu¬ 
dent  could  move  faster  to  his  great  advantage,  if  our  sys¬ 
tems  were  more  elastically  responsive  to  individual  ability. 
Such  savings  and  elasticity  would  make  possible  a  wider 
course;  and  the  future  is  going  to  hold  more  children  in 
school  for  a  longer  time  than  we  have  hitherto  succeeded 
in  doing.  Here  again  is  work  for  the  Department. 
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(3)  It  is  also  for  the  Educational  Department  to  consider 
the  educational  opportunities  of  those  who  have  past  the 
school  age  and  to  make  practical  assertion  that  education 
never  ceases.  There  must  be  continuation  schools;  the 
school  buildings  must  become  social  centers  for  classes 
and  recreation.  There  must  be  arts  for  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion.  Such  thought  for  the  older  community  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  with  the  decrease  in  working  hours. 
The  man  whose  work  is  done  in  eight  hours  has  eight  hours 
for  play  and  self-improvement;  and  if  our  schools  do  their 
duty,  the  children  who  have  past  thru  them  will  more 
and  more  demand  larger  opportunities  for  intellectual 
enjoyment  in  their  adult  life. 

With  such  national  conceptions  of  educational  needs  and 
with  such  machinery  as  I  have  dreamed  to  equalize,  to 
broaden,  and  to  prolong  the  education  of  our  people,  the 
difficulties  of  Americanization  will  disappear.  The  for¬ 
eigner  can  not  remain  a  foreigner  when  he  is  given  a  fair 
chance,  when  his  children  are  educated  broadly  and  richly. 
Foreigners  remain  un-American  only  when  they  fail  to 
find  an  attractive  life  about  them  and  feel  themselves  left 
out.  If  America  opens  to  them  opportunities  of  self-develop- 
ment,  fair  treatment,  free  thought  and  speech,  a  broad  out¬ 
look  and  true  democracy  they  will  inevitably  become  de¬ 
voted  Americans.  Americanization  is  but  a  part  of  the 
greater  problem  of  education. 

Our  educational  needs  are  immediate  to  meet  the  great 
future  which  we  hope  for  and  must  strive  to  grasp — a 
democratic  world  of  enlightened  peoples.  The  way  thither 
leads  thru  our  schools.  The  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy,  indeed ;  but  the  converse  is  no  less  true,  democ¬ 
racy  must  be  made  safe  for  the  world.  The  task  is  im¬ 
measurably  great.  If  we  are  to  lead  in  the  peaceful  world 
of  tomorrow,  we  must  awake  to  our  greatest  national 
problem. 

Horace  Ainsworth  Eaton 

Syracuse  University 
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NATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  EDUCA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  NEGRO' 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  made 
the  negro  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  By  fiat  of  law  the 
status  of  the  chattel  was  suddenly  transformed  into  that 
of  the  citizen.  The  National  Government  is  wholly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  negro  citizenship,  a  responsi¬ 
bility  which  involves  the  obligation  to  prepare  him  for  his 
new  function  in  the  government.  Carried  away  by  the 
heat  and  hysteria  of  war,  the  statesmanship  of  that  period 
did  not  consider  all  of  the  consequences  growing  out  of  this 
momentous  act.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  invest  the 
newly  emancipated  slave  with  a  garb  of  citizenship,  with¬ 
out  preparing  him  to  wear  the  unaccustomed  garb  becom¬ 
ingly.  His  education  was  left  to  the  afflicted  states,  which 
had  recently  been  disrupted  and  disorganized  by  the  ruinous 
ravages  of  war.  The  ill-fated  Freedmen’s  Bureau  under¬ 
took  in  some  slight  measure  to  fulfil  the  national  obligation. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  freedman  was  left  to  shift 
for  himself  in  his  upward  struggle  from  ignorance  to  en¬ 
lightenment.  It  was  hoped  that  his  enfranchisement 
might  enable  him  to  exert  the  requisite  influence  on  the 
policy  of  the  several  states,  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
adequate  educational  provision.  Amidst  all  the  inperfec¬ 
tions  and  misdeeds  of  reconstruction,  actual  or  alleged, 
there  stands  out  in  bold  relief  one  clear  redeeming  feature. 
Actuated  by  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the  negro  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  citizenship  function,  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  governments  established  the  public  school  system  in 
the  several  southern  states.  One  searches  in  vain  for  any 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendents,  Atlantic  City, 
March  i,  1918. 
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record  of  southern  statesmanship,  before  or  since  the  Civil 
War,  fraught  with  greater  benefits  to  both  races  than  the 
public  provision  for  the  education  of  all  citizens,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  much-maligned  reconstruction  governments. 

But  actual  experience  soon  demonstrated  what  prudent 
provision  should  have  foreseen,  namely,  that  the  recently 
impoverished  and  distracted  southern  states  were  not,  of 
themselves,  able  to  maintain  adequate  school  system  for 
the  efficient  education  of  both  races.  Their  heroic  efforts 
must  be  supplemented  by  national  provision,  or  else  the 
South  for  many  generations  must  lag  behind  other  sections 
of  the  nation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  seriously  impaired. 

We  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  statistics  of  ilUteracy  showing 
the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  the  negro  is  acquiring  the 
use  of  letters.  Beginning  practically  at  the  zero  point  of 
literacy,  at  the  time  of  his  emancipation,  the  rate  of  literacy 
had  arisen  to  70.6  per  cent  in  1910.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  negro  race  has  been  literalized,  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  marvelous  attainment  of  the  past  century. 
In  the  period  of  fifty  years  a  considerable  majority  of  its 
members  has  learned  the  use  of  letters.  This  is  a  much 
larger  percent  than  is  shown  by  many  of  the  historic  races 
of  the  old  world. 

The  mere  technical  acquisition  of  letters,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  very  simple  attainment.  A  few  months’  schooling 
is  sufficient  to  communicate  to  the  individual  the  oral  and 
phonetic  symbols  of  knowledge,  and  the  method  of  com¬ 
bining  them  into  written  and  spoken  speech.  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet  constitute  a  key  with  twenty-six  notches, 
which  unlocks  the  accumulated  storehouse  of  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  mankind.  But  the  mere  possession  of 
this  mystic  key  is  of  little  value  unless  the  wielder  has  a 
previous  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of  wisdom  which  the 
storehouse  contains.  The  Re^^T^ian  or  any  other  savage 
peoples  might  acquire  the  abilityx  to  read  and  write  within 
a  single  generation  but  if  they  still'^ing  to  their  ancestorial 
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and  traditional  ways,  without  the  curiosity  of  incentive 
to  understand  the  secret  and  method  of  civilization,  their 
mere  technical  attainments  would  be  of  little  more  value 
than  a  curious  intellectual  gymnastic.  Altho  70  per  cent 
of  the  negro  race  can  read  and  write,  comparatively  a 
small  fraction  of  that  number  actually  do  make  an  efficient 
use  of  their  attainments.  In  the  states  which  require  a 
literacy  test  for  the  exercise  of  franchise,  the  great  bulk 
of  negroes  are  excluded  because  of  their  inability  to  meet 
this  simple  test;  albeit  the  statistics  of  such  states  show  a 
high  average  of  negro  literacy.  Of  course  it  would  be  un¬ 
becoming  to  intimate  that  a  sovereign  state  would  be 
guilty  of  the  deep  dishonor  of  depriving  its  citizens  of 
fundamental  rights  by  cunning  device  or  tricky  contrivance. 
Statistics  of  illiteracy  are  misleading  because  the  individual’s 
pride  which  indisposes  him  to  have  his  ignorance  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  recorded,  often  leads  him  to  render  misleading 
answer  to  the  query  of  the  enumerator. 

At  Camp  Dodge,  where  there  were  3600  negro  conscripts 
from  Alabama,  no  one  of  whom,  under  the  terms  of  conscrip¬ 
tion,  was  over  31  years  of  age,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  found  that  over  75  per  cent  of  them  were  un¬ 
able  to  read  or  write  effectively,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  negro  illiteracy  in  Alabama,  according  to 
the  federal  statistics,  is  only  40 .  i  per  cent.  There  is 
one  conspicuous  outstanding  fact,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  negro  race  are  not  able  to  make  use  of  literary  knowl¬ 
edge  to  improve  their  efficiency,  or  measure  up  the  standard 
of  an  enlightened  citizenship. 

Wh^n  we  consider  the  woeful  inadequacy  of  provision 
made  for  negro  education,  there  is  left  no  room  to  marvel 
because  of  this  alarming  result.  According  to  reports  just 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  State  of  Alabama 
expends  $i .  78  per  capita  for  each  negro  child,  the  state  of 
Georgia  $1.76,  and  Louisiana  $1.31.  These  states  ex¬ 
pend  from  five  to  six  times  this  amount  per  capita  for  the 
schooling  of  white  children.  It  is  conceded  that  even  the 
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provision  for  education  of  the  white  children  of  the  South 
is  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  for  the  education  of 
a  child  of  the  North  and  West.  If  it  requires  $25  per 
capita  to  prepare  a  white  child  in  the  North  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  whose  powers  are  reinforced  by  racial  and 
social  heredity,  by  what  law  of  logic  or  common  sense,  can 
it  be  expected  that  $1.31  will  prepare  a  negro  child  in 
Louisiana,  who  misses  such  reinforcement,  for  the  exercise 
of  like  function? 

I  am  not  bringing  this  glaring  discrepancy  to  light  for 
the  purpose  of  condemnation  or  denunciation,  but  merely 
to  describe  a  situation  furnishing  a  basal  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  national  aid  to  negro  education.  Without 
such  aid  the  southern  states  must  continue  for  generations 
under  the  heavy  handicap  of  a  comparatively  ignorant 
and  illy  equipt  citizenship. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  efficient  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  can  be  conducted  on  a  cheaper  scale  than 
that  for  the  whites.  The  fact  that  his  home  environment 
and  his  general  grade  of  life  is  lower,  makes  adequate 
educational  faciUties  all  the  more  expensive.  $1.31  per 
capita  applied  to  negro  education  in  Louisiana  accom¬ 
plishes  even  less,  in  effective  results,  than  a  like  sum  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whites.  Imagine  the  educational  status  of 
Massachusetts,  if  the  state  should  suddenly  reduce  the 
provision  of  public  instruction  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of 
negro  education  in  Louisiana. 

Philanthropy  to  a  commendable  degree  has  served  to 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  southern  states  for  negro 
education.  But  neither  the  individual  state  nor  the  United 
States  has  the  moral  right  to  depend  upon  voluntary 
philanthropy  to  prepare  its  citizens  for  the  responsible 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship.  At  best  philanthropy 
is  only  a  temporary  and  inadequate  makeshift.  As  huge 
as  philanthropic  contributions  seem  to  be  in  the  aggregate, 
they  amount  to  little  more  than  one  dose  of  medicine  in  the 
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hospital,  when  compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

A  generation  ago  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  devoted  his  pubhc  career  to  the  promulgation  of 
national  aid  to  negro  education.  The  array  of  facts  and 
arguments  which  he  marshalled  in  support  of  his  propa¬ 
ganda,  was  undisputed  and  indisputable.  The  urgency  of 
the  need  has  been  emphasized  by  a  generation  of  neglect. 
It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  banished  Aristides  because 
they  grew  weary  of  hearing  him  called  Aristides,  the  Just. 
By  parity  of  ungracious  procedure.  Senator  Blair  was 
thrown  out  of  public  life  because  of  his  loquacious  advocacy 
of  national  equity  and  justice.  But  his  cause  still  re¬ 
mains.  The  nation  has  merely  deferred  payment  on  a  debt 
which  sooner  or  later  must  be  liquidated  with  accumulated 
interest. 

At  the  time  of  the  Blair  Educational  Bill  there  were 
lurking  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  opposing  statesmen  of 
political  and  partisan  advantage,  and  sinister  sectional 
animosity  concealed  under  the  guise  of  Federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion.  The  doctrine  of  local  sovereignty  was  sharply  ac¬ 
centuated;  but  opposition  on  these  grounds  has  weakened 
with  the  intervening  years.  There  still  survives  a  states¬ 
manlike  duty  of  the  nation  to  meet  its  moral  obligation  to 
the  least  of  its  citizens. 

It  was  unfair  to  the  southern  states  to  require  them,  un¬ 
aided,  to  prepare  the  negro  for  duties  of  citizenship  at  the 
time  of  his  enfranchisement.  The  nation  as  a  whole 
was  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  negro.  The  fact 
that  slavery  became  a  localized  institution  was  not  due  to 
the  inherent  deviltry  of  the  South  nor  to  the  innate  good¬ 
ness  of  the  North.  Slavery  was  a  national  institution  and 
became  localized  under  the  operation  of  climatic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  law.  It  is  equally  unfair  today,  to  require  the  South 
to  bear  the  heavy  burden  alone.  The  negro  problem  is 
the  nation’s  problem;  the  remedy  should  be  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  the  need. 
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In  democracy,  as  in  ethics,  the  individual  is  the  ultimate 
unit,  and  there  must  be  essential  equality  among  the  units, 
or  else  the  fabric  of  democracy,  like  the  fabric  of  ethics, 
must  fall.  Under  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  white 
race  toward  the  negro,  it  was  supposed  that  the  guiding 
intelligence  should  be  lodged  in  the  white  man’s  brain, 
and  the  muscular  energy  in  the  negro’s  arm.  But  the  cir¬ 
cuit  is  too  long.  In  a  democracy  each  man  must  think  as 
well  as  work.  The  country"  can  no  longer  look  upon  the 
negro  merely  for  his  utility  as  a  tool,  but  must  regard  his 
totality  as  a  man.  An  ideal  American  citizen  is  not  that 
of  a  working  man;  but  that  of  a  man  working.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  ignorant  negro  lowers  the  general  average  of 
efficiency  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  of  the 
nation  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Georgia  with  half  of  its 
population  practically  illiterate  can  never  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  Iowa,  which  strives  to  make  every  citizen  in¬ 
telligent  and  efficient.  The  United  States  can  never 
reach  the  desired  goal  of  efficiency,  until  it  utilizes  the  un¬ 
developed  energies  which  lie  dormant  in  the  brain  and 
brawn  of  every  citizen. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  demands  for  Federal  assis¬ 
tance  to  primary  and  elementary  education,  which  imparts 
to  each  citizen  a  more  or  less  well  understood  minimum 
of  necessary  knowledge  and  standard  of  efficiency.  But 
there  is  a  higher  sense  in  which  the  nation  is  obligated  to 
the  cause  of  negro  education.  At  the  time  of  his  emancipa¬ 
tion  the  negro  was  left  wholly  without  wise  guidance  and 
direction.  The  sudden  severance  of  personal  relation 
which  had  existed  complacently  under  the  regime  of 
slavery  left  the  negro  dependent  upon  his  own  internal 
resources  for  leadership  of  his  higher  and  better  life.  The 
discipline  of  slavery  had  illy  fitted  him  for  this  function. 
It  had  imparted  to  him  the  process  without  the  principle; 
the  knack  without  the  knowledge;  the  rule  without  the 
reason;  the  formula  without  the  philosophy.  If  the  blind 
lead  the  blind  they  will  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  For  want 
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of  vision  people  perish.  The  professional  class  consti¬ 
tutes  the  higher  light  of  the  race,  and  if  that  light  within  this 
race  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness. 

The  negro  teacher  meets  \vith  every  form  of  ignorance 
and  pedagogical  obtuseness  that  befalls  the  white  teach¬ 
ers  ;  the  negro  preacher  has  to  do  with  every  conceivable  form 
of  original  and  acquired  sin;  the  doctor  meets  with  all  the 
variety  of  disease  that  the  human  flesh  is  heir  to;  the  law¬ 
yer’s  sphere  covers  the  whole  gamut  involving  the  rights 
of  property  and  person.  The  problems  growing  out  of  the 
contact,  attrition,  and  adjustment  of  the  races  involve 
issues  which  are  as  intricate  as  any.  that  have  ever  taxed 
human  wisdom  for  solution.  If,  then,  the  white  man 
who  stands  in  the  high  place  of  authority  and  leadership 
among  his  race,  fortified  as  he  is  by  superior  social  environ¬ 
ment,  needs  to  qualify  for  his  high  calling  by  thoro  and 
sound  educational  training,  surely  the  negro  needs  a  no 
less  thoro  general  education  to  qualify  him  to  serve  as 
philosopher,  guide,  and  friend  of  ten  milUon  unfortunate 
human  beings. 

The  federal  government  should  make  some  provision 
for  those  who  are  to  stand  in  the  high  places  of  intellect 
and  moral  authority.  In  the  western  states  where  philan- 
thropical  millionaires  are  scarce,  and  where  the  average 
citizen  is  not  able  to  support  the  system  of  education  on 
the  higher  level,  the  state  undertakes  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  high  institutions  of  learning  for  the  leaders  in  the 
various  walks  of  life.  The  negro  is  unable  at  present  to 
maintain  such  institutions  for  his  own  race;  he  is  dependent 
upon  a  remote  and  vicarious  philanthropy.  The  chief 
benefits  of  the  higher  workers  among  the  negro  peoples  inures 
to  the  community,  to  the  state,  and  to  the  nation.  Dr. 
James,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  for 
years  advocated  with  great  power  of  persuasion  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  national  university.  All  of  his  arguments 
may  be  multiplied  by  ten,  when  applied  to  obligation  of 
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the  government  to  support  at  least  one  higher  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  negro  race. 

Already  thru  Land  Grant  and  other  federal  funds,  the 
government  in  cooperation  with  the  several  states,  is  sup¬ 
porting  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  white 
youth.  Some  provision  is  also  made  for  the  negroes  in 
the  states  where  there  is  scholastic  separation  of  the  races. 
But  these  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  essen¬ 
tially  schools  of  secondary  grade  and  can  not  be  maintained 
on  high  level  of  collegiate  basis.  It  is  easy  for  the  federal 
government  to  extend  the  application  by  establishing  and 
maintaining  at  least  one  institution  of  technical  character 
and  collegiate  grade,  which  might  serve  as  a  finishing 
school  for  the  work  done  in  the  several  states.  The  negro 
needs  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  principles  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  highest  collegiate  basis.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  already  acknowledged  this  responsibility  in  the 
m.oderate  support  which  it  gives  Howard  University  as 
the  national  institution  of  the  negro  race.  This  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  a  national  responsibility,  let  us  hope,  augurs 
early  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  a  race  in  its 
upward  struggle  to  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of  American 
citizenship. 

It  is  needless  to  inject  in  this  discussion  the  intricate 
and  tangled  issues  of  the  race  problem.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  ignorance  is  a  menace  to  intelligence;  sloth  to  efficiency; 
vice  to  virtue ;  and  degradation  to  the  dignity  and  decencies 
of  life.  Just  as  the  government  thru  adequate  federal  agency 
stamps  out  the  yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  other  infectious 
diseases,  so  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  exterminate  ignorance, 
which  is  more  menaceful  than  any  other  plague  that  af¬ 
flicts  the  nation. 

Kelly  Miller 

Howard  University 

Washington,  D.  C  . 


VI 

EDUCATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  the  function  of 
education  as  a  factor  in  social  progress;  but  especially  to 
point  out  that  progy:;e§s,,4§P^4s  chiefly  upon  a  wide  popu-  ^ 
^lar  distribution  of  knowledge,  instead  of  an  aristocratic 
learning  for  the  few,  no  matter  how  brilliant  or  even  crea¬ 
tive  it  may  be.  Only  recently  have  educational  leaders 
developed  anything  hke  an  adequate  appreciation  of  this 
fact.  Hitherto  the  emphasis  has  been  primarily  upon 
productive  scholarship  as  a  means  of  progress,  and  quite 
insufficiently  upon  distributive  scholarship.  The  chief 
effort  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  contributions  to  the  sum 
total  of  hpman  knowledge.  And  even  this  aim  has  been 
somewhat  narrowly  conceived  as  depending  'upon  the  fin¬ 
ished  specialization  of  those  who  present  themselves,  as  if 
by  foreordination,  at  the  apex  of  the  educational  pyramid. 

As  fori  the  effect  of  popular  enhghtenment  upon  the  germi¬ 
nation  of  creative  genius,  that  seems  to  have  been  veiy' 
rarely  discerned.  Moreover,  it  has  too  often  been  assumed, 
especially  by  productive  scholars,  that  knowledge,  culture, 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  the  like,  are  self-distributive. 
This  is  a  phase  of  the  laissez-faire  fallacy  tha^  has  so  dis¬ 
astrously  dominated  democratic  thought  for  a  century". 

It  is  really  a  relic  of  the  did,  aristocratic  social  arrangement, 
in  which  the  privileged  few  controlled  the  masses.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  sociaLinertia  tends  to  resist  the  distribution 
of  knowledge.  Democratic  societies,  therefore,  if  they  are  to 
progress — and  progress  they  must  if  they  would  sur\"ive  as 
democracies — should  take  overt  and  active  -  measures  to 
provide  a  popular  distribution  of  culture  very  much  more 
extensive  than  we  have  at  present.  ♦ 

It  is  no  doubt  logical  to  begin  with  a  definition  of  social 
^  progress.  The  starting  point  for  such  a  definition  is  the 
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assertion  that  the  evolution  of  human  nature  itself  has  ap¬ 
parently  gone  by  terraces.  This  proposition  is  derived 
from  the  biological  doctrine  that  acquired  characteristics 
are  not  transmitted,  and  that  variations,  whether^ cumula¬ 
tive  or  “sport,”  are  relatively  infrequent,  but  quite  decidedly 
marked.  Biologically,  therefore,  human  nature  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  on  the  same  terrace  that  it  was  when  recorded  history 
began;  indeed  long  before.  The  human  type  (or  should  one 
^  say,  the  various  racial  types?)  has  been  fairly  stable  thru 
thousands  of  generations;  its  total  complex  of  innate  needs,' 
physical  and  psychic,  has  remained i  substantially  the 
— «am£j^^ocial  progress,  therefore,  consists  in  bringing  cul¬ 
ture  up  to  the  level  of  human  nature  so  as  to  satisfy  ever 
more  fully  the  inherent  and  perennial  needs  of  life.  It  iS 
essentially  a  matter  of  harmonizing  activities  with  human 
nature ;  whereupon  the  accord  of  activities  with  one  another 
will  take  care  of  itself;  and  whereupon,  also,  the  formula 
“activity  leading  to  further  activity”  will  acquire  some 
tangible  meaning.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  accept  this  theory  of  progress  in  order  to  go  on 
with  the  argument.  No  doubt  it  will  take  a  little  time  for 
this  simple  theory  to  become  wonted  in  the  mind  to  which  it 
is  a  new  suggestion.  But  meantime  it  will  be  agreed  that 
progress  makes  this  a  better  world  to  live  in;  and  with  that 
we  may  proceed  together. 

Social  progress  is  of  two  main  sorts,  each  of  which  may 
be  subdivided.  The  first  depends  upon  the  availability 
of  the  social  heritage,  and  is  due,  primarily,  to  conservation, 
and,  secondly,  to  utilization.*  The  second  depends  upon  the 
increase  of  the  social  heritage,  and  occurs,  first,  thru  in* 
vention,  and,  second7  thru  selection. 

We  should  take  these  up  in  order:  (i)  conservation, 
(2)  utilization,  (3)  invention,  and  (4)  selection;  except 
that  the  first  has  been  discust  in  another  paper,  where  it? 
was  pointed  out  and  emphasized  that  the  conservation  or 
the  social  heritage,  which- is  a  function  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion,  is  prerequisite  to  progress.^  We  proceed  then  to  the  , 
second.  ,  • 
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There  are  a  great  many  people  who  have  no  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  good  things  that  the  race  possesses.  To 
them  the  world’s  culture  is  a  closed  book;  they  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it.  Their  lives  as  a  result  are  tragically  meagreT  ’ 
The  more  the  mental  and  moral  heritage  which  the  race 
collectively  possesses  can  be  participated  in  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  race  the  greater  will  be  the  sum  total 
of  human  well-being.  This,  which  we  may  call  progress 
by  utilization,  is  axiomatic,  to  be  sure;  but  we  are  so  ac-  • 
customed  to  regarding  the  tragic  meagreness  of  the  de¬ 
prived  millions  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  vivify  this  sort  of  social  progress  before  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

For  instance,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the  , 
defective  health  conditions  prevailing  among  school  chil¬ 
dren,  candidates  for  conscription,  and  others.  This  condi¬ 
tion  exists  not  because  the  scientists  know  so  little  about 
hygiene,  but  because  ^e  public  knows  so  little.  When  the 
black  death  swept  over  Europe,  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  people  were  helpless;  but  we  could  protect*  ourselves 
from  practically  all  epidemics  if  the  people  all  understood 
them  as  well  as  the  doctors  do;  or  even  if  they  understood 
them  only  well  enough  to  recognize  that  the  doctors  really 
do  understand  them.  But  as  yet  there  are  too  many  in¬ 
dividuals  who  take  no  stock  in  these  new-fangled  theories 
about  germs;  or  at  least  they  can  not  visualize  them,  hence 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  thoro  regulation  by  officials 
and  effective  cooperation  by  the  public.  “The  chief  reason 
for  this  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  is,”  says 
President  Butler,  “simple  ignorance.’’ 

The  war  emphasized  our  shortage  of  technicians  and^ 
skilled  workmen  of  all  sorts.  ^  The  difficulty  was  not  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  undeveloped  state  of  industrial  sciences  and 
arts,  but  principally  in  the  fact  that  too  few  men  knew  them. 
Similarly,  tfie  great  hindrance  to  scientific  agriculture  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  farmers.  If  they  all  knew  all  that  the 
scientists  know^the  productivity  of  the  land  would  imme- 
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diately  increase  many  fold.  Indeed  this  is  true  of  all  our 
sciences.  If  the  people  only  knew  enough  science  to  utilize 
the  services  of  the  scientists,  comfort,  health,  happiness  and 
the  productivity  of  industry  would  lurch  forward  un¬ 
believably. 

^  The  arts:  literature,  music,  dramatics,  pictures,  dress, 
!  architecture  and  home  decoration,  are  sources  of  immeasur- 
i  able  satisfaction  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  them. 
X^But  how  few  do?  Any  reader  can  enumerate  a  long  list 
of  acquaintances  whose  lives  would  have  been  very  greatly 
brightened,  not  to  say  uplifted,  if  they  had  learned  to  use 
and  enjoy  good  books  and  magazines.  “A  little  organ  in 
the  corner  of  every  laboring  man’s  cottage:”  the  phrase 
is  suggestive  enough  of  humble  contentment  and  whole¬ 
some  recreation.  It  is  said  that  the  second-hand  organs 
which  our  middle  class  people  have  traded  in  toward  their 
new  pianos  during  the  last  generation  have  found  their  way 
into  the  homes  of  the  southern  negroes.  That  also  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  increased  happiness.  How  many  an  otherwise 
irksome  or  ill-spent  hour  the  phonograph  has  helped  to 
render  pleasant.  Historians  describe  colonial  New  England 
as  destitute  of  music.  Scarcely  a  dozen  tunes  were  in  general 
use  during  the  seventeenth  century.  What  a  contrast  with  the 
condition  that  will  probably  prevail  not  only  there  but  thruout 
the  country  during  the  second  half  of  the  present  century, 
when  practically  everybody  will  be  trained  gratis  by  the 
public  school  to  play  at  least  one  ^instrument;  when  vocal 
talents  will  be  freely  discovered  an^  developed;  when  com¬ 
munity  concerts  will  be  common,  and  the  best  works  of  the 
masters  will  be  familiar  to  everybody  thru  the  aid  of  the 
phonograph.  The  difference  does  not  depend  upon  musical 
creation,  but  only  upon  the  popular  distribution  and  use  of 
the  music  we  already  possess.  Distribution  of  the  other 
arts  would  be  no  less  productive  of  satisfaction  and  well¬ 
being.  Dramatic  art  might  be  utilized  in  every  community 
for  social  Hfe  and  recreation  to  a  degree  that  few  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  picture  to  their  imaginations.  '  4nd  quite  as 
few  have  ever  tried  to  imagine  the  effect  of  teaching  d<> 
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mestic  art  in  its  various  places;  dress,  house  decoration, 
the  use  of  shruhs  and  plants,  to  all  the  adolescents  of  one 
generalifln. 

^  What  has  been  said  about  art,  science,  and  the  technique 
of  industry  is  equally  true  of  the  other  great  interests  of 
civilization,  y  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  at  our  stage  of 
cultural  evolution  even  to  conceive  of  any  better  spiritual 
and  social  ideals  than  those  of  Christianity.  For  two 
thousand  years  social  evolution  of  civilized  peoples  has  con¬ 
sisted  largely  in  a  gradually  better  application  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  While,  of  course, 
the  problem  of  Christianizing  the  social  order  is  in  part  one 
of  inventing  new  social  forms,  it  is  chiefly  that  of  pressing 
the  Christian  ideal  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the 


people.  In  other  words,  if  greatly  increased  numbers 
could  be  taught  not  only  the  Christian  way  of  life  but  also 
induced  to  adopt  it  ardently  this  would  presently  become  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  a  world  to  live  in. 

Or,  turning  to  more  coricrete  matters,  the  whole  American 
public  was  slow  to  discern  the  real  causes  and  central  issues 
of  the  Great  War.  Students  of  history  and  world  politics 


knew  from  the  first;  indeed  many  of  them  foresaw  the  storm, 
in  part  at  least.  If  the  public  had  known  what  the  scholars 
knew,  if  only  in  general  outlines,  they  too  would  have 
understood  it  from  the  start.  America  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
complishing  nothing  until  this  knowledge  of  causes  and 


issues  was  spread  abroad.  And  this  suggests  the  desirability  j 


of  a  more  general  understanding  of  foreign  affairs  and  in- 1 


ternational  relations  and  its  bearing  on  the  success  of  some » 


sort  of  a  world  federation. 


As  these  lines  are  being  written  (March,  1919)  the  whole 
western  world  is  alarmed  at  the  Bolshevist  menace  in  Russia, 
which  threatens  to  overrun  Germany,  western  Europe,  and 
even  America.  A  metropolitan  newspaper,  commenting 
editorially  on  the  labor  situation  the  world  over,  remarked 
suggestively :  (^“The  man  with  the  hoe  has  broken  the  silence 
of  the  centuriesl”  Studerts  of  social  science  foresaw  it 


coming;  everybody  might  have  foreseen  it  if  they  had  been 
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well  read  in  social  movements.  A  recent  writer  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  points  out  that  the  issue  between  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  civilization  is  that  Bolshevism  proposes  to 
repudiate  the  principle  of  social  evolution,  sweep  away  the 
old  foundations,  and  rebuild  the  institutions  of  state  and 
property."^  Its  horror  lies  in  its  program  of  violent  revolu¬ 
tion  instead  of  orderly  evolution.  Europe  and  America 
would  be  absolutely  immune  from  such  an  insanity  if  the 
masses  of  the  people  possest'even  a  modicum  of  historical 
and  sociological  knowledge.  Social  scientists  are  prepared, 
to  engineer  a  program  of  sound  reform  if  they  were  only ) 
accorded  the  leadership.  The  chief  obstacle  to  such  leader¬ 
ship  is  that  the  people  recognize  no  difference  between 
scientists  and  quacks  in  the  sociological  field.  Social,  like 
physical,  disease  is  due  to  simple  ignorance,  ignorance  so 
general  and  so  dense  that  most  people,  including  many 
that  are  supposed  to  be  educated,  do  not  so  much  as  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  social  science. 

But  the  matter  lies  somewhat  deeper  than  this.  The 
dangerous  fever  which  now  so  greivously  afflicts  the  world 
is  the  natural  result  of  progress;  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
of  maldistribution  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  and -political 
progress;  by  that  maldistribution  of  culture  the  sociological 
law  of  community  interest^  is  violated^  As  Lester  F.  Ward 
wrote : 

‘  "The  failure  to  assimilate  achievement  is  due  to  the  enormous  inequali-  . 
ties  of  society.  It  is  due  to  the  exploitation  of  the  unintelligent  class  by  the 
intelligent  class  ******  por  knowledge  is  power,  and  sym-' 
pathy,  altruism,  benevolence  and  philanthropy  are  utterly  unreliable  princ*- 
ples,  and  can  not  in  the  least  be  depended  upon  to  secure  any  sort  of  equality 
in  society.  *  *  *  *  'j'pe  only  hope  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 

fruits  of  achievement  lies  in  putting  exactly  the  same  arms  into  the  hand  of 
one  member  of  society  as  of  another.  *  *  *  *  jf  of  the  world 

is  to  remain  as  it  is  and  more  of  these  prodigies  hunted  out  and  set  to  work 
in  it,  the  present  confusion  will  be  worse  confounded.  *  ♦  *  *  will 

only  increase  the  social  inequalities  which  are  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble." 

/  From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  the  common  distribution 
4nd  utilization  of  the  culture  now  extant  would  contribute 
bSee  Sociological  Principles  Determiring  the  Elementary  Curriculum 
t^chool  and  Society,  March  23,  1918. 
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as  much  to  progress  indirectly,  by  lubricating  the  wheels 
of  democratic  institutions,  as  it  would  contribute  directly 
by  enriching  individual  personalities. 


INVENTION 


L 


So  much  for  progress  thru  utilization.  We  come,  second, 
to  progress  thru  invention.  It  is  generally  assumed  that] 
new  elements  of  culture  are  the  products  of  creative  in-\ 
telligence;  and  this  assumption  is,  of  course,  true.  On  the 
basis  of  this  theory  of  progress  the  educational  system  has 
provided  for  original  research More  recently  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  have  been  urged  to  develop  in  their 
pupils  the  problem-solving  attitude  of  mind.  -This  has  been 
emphasized  at  least  sufficiently  by  other,  writers.  There 
is  usually  small  need  of  developing  the  eating  attitude  of 
mind.  Food  is  what  the  starving  millions  need-  Human.- ^ 
beings  have  the  'prolilem-solving  tendency  innate..  A 
problematical  situation  like  the  present  reveals  no  dearth  - 
of  the  problem-solving  attitude.  Information  is  the  dire 
necessity  of  the  present  crisis.  Information?  Without  it 
the  innunlerable  problem  solvers  bid  fair  to  eat  each  other 


up. 

There  is  another  means,  hofwever,  of  developing  a  supply- 
of  creative  genius,  namely^V  the  popular  distribution  of 
knowledge,  his  means  is  little  realized. 

few  great  periods  have  fairly  swarmed  with  geniuses. 
Historians  account  for  the  intellectual  activity  of  these 
periods  by  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas  brought  in  by  migra¬ 
tion,  war  and  commerce.  But  note,  the  important  thing 
*,.Js  the  new  ideas,  not  the  migration,  war  and  commerce. 
Tiie  new  ideas  might  conceivably  be  furnished  in  other 
ways.  In  the  nineteenth  century  scientific  discoveries 
and  mechanical  inventions  did  it;  so  that  discoveries  and 
inventions  led  to  niMc  discoveries  and '"inventions  in  geo¬ 
metrical  proportion.Nvun  reality  it  is  new  wants  and  newy 
ideals  as  well  as  new  ideas  that  furnish  the  needed  stimulus.^ 
But  this  IS  precisely  what  results  from  education,  provided 
it  is  vital  and  effective,  rather  than  merely  formal  and  cus- 
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tom  bound.  Qualify  millions  of  destitute  minds  to  share 
in  those  parts  of  the  social  heritage  that  they  do  not  now 
participate  in,  and  we  shall  have  an  effect  similar  in  kind, 
perhaps  in  degree,  to  the  results  of  migration,  war,  commerce 
or  applied  science.  Any  nation  that  will  suddenly  triple 
or  quadruple  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  masses, 
adapting  the  new  offerings,  of  course,  to  the  vital  needs  of 
the  people,  will  produce  a  Periclean  Age  or  a  ^.enaissance 
out  of  hand.  And  never  was  there  a  more  appropriate 
occasion  to  undertake  the  experiment  than  in  the  present 
Great  Reconstruction. 

Neither  has  sufficient  attention  ever  been  devoted  to  ex¬ 
plaining  why  the  most  viable  periods  in  history  have  been 
followed  by  periods  of  relative  stagnation  or  even  decline. 
Certainly  the  high  hopes  of  such  periods  have  been  very  slow 
of  realization.  This  was  true  of  the  Periclean  Age,  it  was 
true  also  of  the  Renaissance  and  Hlimanism.  The  general 
progress  in  social  and  political  organization  anticipated  by 
More  and  Erasmus,  and  the  achievements  of  applied  science 
predicted  by  Bacon,-  were  not  realized  for  hundreds  of 
years;  some  of  them  not  to  this  day.  These  historic  facts 
suggest  that  a  like  postponement  may  blast  our  own  high 
hopes.  Why  did  these  long  delays  occur? 

Certainly  genius  must  be  appreciated,  and  its  products 
patronized,  to  keep  it  producing.  Social  solidarity  is  such 
that  discovery  can  not  very  far  outrun  application ;  and  the 
appHcation  of  knowledge  is  the  most  fruitful  incentive  ofj 
further  discovery.  Natural  science  advanced  but  slowly* 
for  three  centuries;  but  after  it  began  to  be  applied  prac¬ 
tically,  about  the  beginning  of  tl^e  nineteenth  century,  it 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. ;  In  whatever  realm  a 
genius  may  produce,  he  must  appear  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
or  he  will  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Christo¬ 
pher  Dock,  the  Pestalozzi  of  colonial  Pennsylvania,  is  an 
example.  Both  history  and  social  psychology  lend  weight 
to  the  contention  that  Jt  is  JLhe  age  which  makes  the  manly 
And  it  takes  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realize^ 
that  neither  scientific  discovery  nor  any  other  research 
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can  proceed  very  far  upon  a  basis  of  popular  ignorance. 
The  advance  of  medical  science,  for  instance,  depends  upon 
a  popular  appreciation  of  medical  science.  If  the  vast 
masses  of  the  people  persisted  superstitiously  in  the 
use  of  incantations  and  old  women’s  applications, 
Pasteur  and  the  Mayos  would  see  little  built  upon 
their  foundations.  Likewise,  social  science  as  research  will 
not  proceed  very  far  unless  social  science  is  applied  as 
reform.  If  sociologists  and  economists  are  deprest' 
with  the  overwhelming  amount  of  research  yet  to  be 
accomplished  in  their  fields  let  them  organize  an  active, 
aggressive  propaganda  to  spread  abroad  among  the  people 
what  they  already  know;  then  it  will  be  applied.  And  the 
application  of  social  science  will  attract  into  the  field  an 
army  of  enthusiastic  young  students  and  investigators. 
That  would  boom  the  productive  side  of  social  science  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  the  practical  application  of  the  natural 
sciences  boomed  them  in  the  nineteenth.  But  without 
such  application  their  progress  will  be  slow. 

It  is  now  almost  a  generation  since  Lester  F.  Ward  began 
expounding  this  philosophy.  He  says : 

“In  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  world  not  only  literary  but  all  other 
achievement  has  been  irregular,  sporadic  and  spasmodic.  The  world  of 
thought  may  be  compared  with  a  vast  mountainous  region,  with  great  peaks 
and  domes,  chains  and  sierras,  rising  with  utmost  irregularity.  *  ♦  ♦  * 

This  is  all  due  to  these  artificial  causes,  to  influences  repressing  most  of  the 
geniuses  of  mankind.  ♦  *  *  *  jf  movement  had  been  natural  and 

normal  the  whole  mass  would  have  risen  together.  ***** 

“It  is  impossible  for  us,  accustomed  to  the  old  stage  coach  methods,  to  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  teeming,  seething  world  of  thought  and  action 
that  the  acceptance  by  society  of  the  logic  of  opportunity  in  its  full  measure 
would  create.” 

This  explains  it.  The  great  progress  periods  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  periods  of  decadence  and  deferred  hope  largely 
because  of  the  dens^  ignorance  and  moral  stupidity  of  the 
masses.  They  were  not  able  to  patronize  their  own  geniuses, 
and  so  keep  them  producing.  Worse  than  that,  the  re-  ^ 
suiting  inability  to  assimilate  the  fruits  of  achievement  led,  / 
as  was  pointed  out  above,  to  social  inequalities,  which  ard 
always  positively  destructive.  And  if  we  wish  to  escapa 
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a  like  postponement  or  relapse  we  must  promptly  remove  the 
like  causes  of  social  inertia. 

Perhaps  we  strike  closest  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter 
when  we  consider  how  much  latent  talent  lies  undeveloped 
in  human  nature.  M  akingallowance  for  gradations  of 
mentality,  and  especially  considering  such  freaks  as  Blind 
Boone  that  appear  on  the  lower  levels,  is  there  any  good 
biological  reason  for  assuming  that  creative  intelligence 
or  even  genius  is  the  rare  exception?  We  run  a  magnet  over 
our  school,  and  if  iron  adheres  to  it,  well  and  good;  the 
residue  we  discard.  In  this  way  we  waste  silver,  gold, 
diamonds  and  who  knows  what  rare  and  untried  metals? 
Society  must  learn  to  assay  its  human  ore  more  systemati¬ 
cally.  We  should,  so  far  as  possible,  expose  all  the  people 
to  all  phases  of  our  culture.  If  Richard  Roe  is  immune  to 
music  he  may  take  to  plant  breeding;  while  if  John  Doe  does 
not  respond  to  literature,  he  may  invent  a  new  type  of 
motor,  or  inspire  the  world  with  a  new  missionary  ideal. 
Genius  breaks  out  at  the  most  unexpected  spots.  The 
most  unpromising  boy  suddenly  presents  the  world  with 
the  last  sort  of  achievement  parents  or  teachers  had  ever 
thought  of  asking  him  to  promise.  But  the  youth  whom 
God  has  tuned  to  a  given  note  will  never  vibrate  to  it  unless 
something  in  his  social  environment  gives  forth  that  tone. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  sounding  the  various  notes  of  civil¬ 
ization  in  the  hearing  of  every  youth.  The  greatest  tragedy 
of  life  is  the  blank  silence  of  the  souls  whom  fate  has  never  ^ 
struck  and  made  them  ring;  the  mute  inglorious  Miltons, 
the  undistinguished  Hampdens,  the  cold,  pulseless  hearts 
once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire — 

“But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  alnple  page. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne’er  unroll.” 

This  principle,  that  society  has  almost  unlimited  latent  j 
resources  which  might  be  developed  by  universal  education,  j 
is  the  keynote  of  Ward’s  philosophy.  Why  this  most  1 
significant  and  prophetic  of  all  modern  educational  theories, 
expounded  by  the  dean  of  Am^ican  sociologists,  has  been 
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so  consistently  ignored  by  professional  pedagogs  for 
almost  a  generation,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  extension 
of  educational  opportunities  is  so  conspicuous  a  popular 
desire,  is  a  hard  puzzle  to  solve.  By  statistical  studies 
Ward  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  at  least  six 
Jiundred  times  as  much  talent  and  genius  in  society  as  has 
ever  been  developed.  And  while,  of  course,  one  can  detect 
some  flaws  in  the  technique  of  his  logic,  the  prophetic  in¬ 
sight  of  his  conclusion  is  irresistible.  One  really  needs  only 
faith  in  the  democratic  ideal,  and  liberation  from  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  an  aristocratic  past,  to  believe  that  “genius  of  vary¬ 
ing  shades  and  grades  permeates  society.” 

His  books  abound  in  such  passages  as  the  following: 

“The  number  of  Newtons  who  may  really  be  said  never  to  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  watch  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground,  may  be  great;  for  the  sons  of 
toil  and  want  and  circumscribed  existence,  reflection  even  is  forbidden.  It  is 
'■'just  this  initial  circumstance,  this  vision  of  the  promised  land,  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  specially  adapted  to  furnish  to  those  naturally  bright  minds  whom 
fortune  has  restricted  to  dark  and  narrow  regions. 

"The  most  important  of  all  educational  schemes  *  *  *  *  is  to  spread 

a  net  *  *  *  *  that  will  catch  all  the  ‘big  fish’  in  the  social  sea.  There 

is  only  one  kind  of  a  net  that  will  do  this,  and  that  is  the  kind  that  extends 
absolutely  equal  opportunities  to  all  members  of  society.  The  ‘small  fry’ 
would  slip  thru  such  a  net,  even  as  they  do  thru  the  bungling  apparatus  that 
exists  now,  but  all  that  are  worth  having  would  be  caught  and  utilized,  and 
not  allowed  for  the  most  part  to  get  away  as  has  thus  far  always  been  the 
case.’’ 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  colleges  and  especially  of 
high  schools  in  the  last  forty  years  indicates  that  the  soul 
of  democracy  is  unconsciously  realizing  this  ideal.  It 
remains  for  pedagogical  theory  to  espouse  it  overtly  and 
hasten  its  realization  in  practises. 

The  flaw  in  much  of  the  pedagogical  literature  about 
teaching  children  to  think  and  producing  in  them  the 
creative  attitude  of  mind  is  an  insufficient  emphasis  upon  the 
use  of  the  race  inheritance  as  a  basis  for  thinking.  Is  it 
not  better  to  be  right  than  to  be  original?  Ruskin  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  “originality  is  never  to  be  sought  for 
its  own  sake,  otherwise  it  will  be  mere  aberration.”  How 
frequently  one  meets  some  middle  aged  or  elderly  person  of 
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the  finest  natural  endowment  whose  self-reliant  thinking,  i 
for  want  of  the  guidance  of  knowledge,  has  rendered  him  a  I 
crank.  Such  intellectilal  aberration  is  a  distinct  social 
loss.  Unless  thinking  is  based  upon  concrete  knowledge  \ 
it  is  mere  formal  logomachy.  Scholasticism  is  the  historic  J 
example ;  of  which  the  chief  contribution  was  to  show  its  own 
inadequacy  and  to  whet  the  intellectual  appetite  of  Europe 
for  art  and  science.  Y our  current  emphasis  upon  the  problem 
solving  as  both  a  method  and  an  end  of  teaching,  is  a  sort 
of  modem  scholasticism.  Every  advance  the  race  has  made 
was  based  on  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  past. 
The  doctor’s  degree  at  all  reputable  universities  is  granted 
only  to  those  who  know  thoroly  what  others  have  done 
in  the  chosen  field,  since  that  knowledge  is  prerequisite  to 
“the  little  peppercorn”  contribution  expected  of  the  candi¬ 
date.  This  sort  of  a  condition  should  be  applied  with  equal 
vigor  to  candidates  for  the  eighth  grade  diploma.  A  chief 
reason  why  so  few  persons  make  positive  contributions  to  so¬ 
cial  progress  is  because  they  know  so  little.  Conversely,  the  -f- 
more  knowledge  is  spread  abroad  the  more  contributions 
to  knowledge  will  be  forthcoming.  If  the  reader  is  good  at 
mathematics  and  social  chemistry  let  him  estimate  the 
degree  of  saturation  in  society  of  the  knowledge  extant. 
From  that  he  can  compute  the  loss  of  progress  energy  .. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  intellectual  elements  of'^ 
culture  are  the  only  ones  whose  distribution  progress  de-L  \ 
pends  upon.  Ideals  and  valuations  are  t^qually  important .3 
Every  great  spiritual  and  moral  renascence  in  history  has 
augmented  the  productive  viability  of  mankind.  While 
change  is  necessary  to  progress,  protracted  social  disorder  is 
fatal  to  it.  That  was  shown  by  the  moral  putridity  of 
Greco-Roman  society.  And  as  for  the  social  reorganiza-  ^7 
tion  which  is  being  forced  upon  us  by  the  changes  of  the. 
times,  that  will  prove  to  be  at  heart  a  moral  problem. 
Both  sociologists  and  economists  are  coming  to  see  more  and 
more  clearly  that  morality  and  intelligence  are  the  ultimate 
determinants  with  which  they  have  to  deal;  and  the  success 
of  any  industrial,  social  or  political  reform  will  depend 
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finally  upon  the  moral  trustworthiness  of  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  new  institutions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
idealism  and  emotion  the  war  has  generated  will  result  in  a 
moral  and  religious  revival  that  will  express  itself  in  social 
responsibility.  Both  church  and  school  should  foster  such 
a  spiritual  rebirth  with  clear  discernment  of  its  vital  im¬ 
portance.  For  except  our  best  moral  ideals  be  distributed 
widely  among  the  masses  we  can  not  progress  far  toward  the 
new  freedom. 

But  that  spiritual  rebirth  the  church  herself  will  not 
foster  by  ringing  a  cracked  bell,  however  vigorously.  She 
may  duplicate  ecclesiastical  machinery  and  multiply  ecclesi¬ 
astical  taxes,  and  force  both  down  upon  a  dazed  constitu¬ 
ency;  it  will  all  be' sounding  brass ^ and  a  clanging  symbol. 
What  must  the  age  do  to  be  saved?  If  the  church  has  crea¬ 
tive  prophecy  within  her  let  her  answer  that  question; 
but  the  dead  formulas  of  yesterday  the  world  will  have  none 
of.  And  as  for  the  school,  it  is  easy  enough  to  be  told,  even 
by  a  Fren~ch  pedagog  imported  expressly  for  the  purpose, 

I  that  the  ideals  of  a  nation  are  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
its  schoolmasters.  But  whence'  their  sacred  fire?  If 
there  is  nothing  in  the  soul  of  the  nation,  how  can  some¬ 
thing  be  transmitted,  even  by  the  pedagogs?  If  the  pre¬ 
vailing  public  sentiment  is  blase,  inevitably  the  schoolmas¬ 
ters  will  be  blas6  also.  It  is  where  there  is  no  vision  that 
the  people  perish.  When  things  get  to  that  pass  there  is 
dire  need  for  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  When  that 
voice  appears  in  America  he  will  show  us  the  menace  of 
social  injustice  in  our  midst  as  clearly  as  the  French  people 
saw  the  menace  of  German  militarism  on  their  frontier, 
and  make  us  fear  it  just  as  much  as  the  French  feared  that. 

SELECTION 

We  come  now  to  progress  by  social  selection.  Survival 
of  the  fittest  has  sometim^^s  been  juggled*  by  careless  thinkers 
as  an  altogether  sufficient  formula  to  account  for  biological 
progress.  They  forget  that  the  arrival  of  the  fit  is  the  crux 
of  the  matter.  With  equal  onesidedfness  the  emphasis 
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has  been  too  often  reversed  by  educational  theorists,  as  if 
productive  scholarship,  creative  genius,  and  the  problem¬ 
solving  attitude  were  all  that  required  consideration. 
Social  selection  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  vital  a  factor  in 
social  progress  as  social  invention^^As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  going  on  constantly  a  struggle  for  existence  between 
social  institutions  out  of  which  only^the^fit,  eventually  sur¬ 
vive.  To  this  principle  and  its  implications  the  engineers 
of  democratic  education  must  give  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion.  ’ 

The  fitness  of  institutions,  beliefs,  customs,  ideals  and 

Race  experience 


Q  valuations,  is  relative  to  human  nature. 

^  is  the  pragmatic  test  of  truth  and  value  and  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  authority .V^n  the  lone  run  that  will  survive 
jwWch.  best  serves  the  needs  of  life^^Religious  faith  and 
social  philosophy  unite  in  the  confidence  that  truth  and  right 
are  eternal,  while  evil  and  error  must  gradually  give  way. 
Eventually  the  dreams  of  poets  and  the  inspired  hopes  of 
the  prophets  must  come  true.  The  rate  of  progress  is  the 
only  question.  And  there  is  nothing  supernatural  or 
miraculous  about  all  this ;  it  is  simply  the  choices  of  sentient, 
purposive  human  beings,  accumulating  like  the  carol. 
Thus  out  of  evolution  itself,  which  seemed  such  a  bugbear 
to  the  old  individualistic  religion,  the  new  social  religion- 
draws  both  the  demonstration  of  faith  and  the  inspiration 
for  service.  ^ 

/  On  the  surface  of  things  it  seems  obvious  that  war  is  a 
very  important  social  seive.  In  what  Ellwood  chooses  to 
/  call  social  evolution,  that  is,  the  cUmb  from  the  brute  to 
I  human  level  of  mentality,  war  oj  course  must  have  figured 
'  very  largely,  eliminating  human  types  unfit  for  survival. 
Eut  in  what  he  terms  cultural  evolution,  i.  e.,  the  growth  of 
civilization,  its  influence  has  been  less  than  appears.  In¬ 
numerable  wars  have  involved  not^iing  more  significant 
then  the  question  of  who  should  lob  and  who  should  be 
robbed.  But  when  social  idee'is  or  institutions  were  at 
stake  we  confront  the  following  dilemma :  The  group  that 
fights  for  right  and  justice  must  have  decided  beforehand 
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what  right  and  justice  were.  If  they  prove  numerous  and 
strong  enough  to  win,  the  decision  was  really  reached  by  the 
thinking  that  preceded  the  fighting.  But  if  they  lose  their 
cause,  it  will  not  stay  lost.  The  victims  presently  become 
conscious  of  their  pain;  whereupon  they  think  and  discuss. 
Eventually  they  will  demand  and  secure  a  reconsideration. 
Nothing  is  ever  settled  till  it  is  settled  right.  Which  means”  ( 
that  in  the  long  run  reason  accumulates  the  power  to  vindi¬ 
cate  itself. 


But  there  are  occasions  when  war  is  justifiable.  Nothing 
is  more  conducive  to  sound  political,  ethical  and  peda¬ 
gogical  thinking  than  to  discern  clearly  the  function  of 
compulsion  in  the  process  of  social  selection.  When  *war 
is  waged  to  enforce  the  settled  convictions  of  race  ex{)eri- 
ence  upon  a  wilful,  selfish  minority,  it  is  righteous  and  even^ 
holy.  What  infinite  mischief  a  few  can  make!  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  matters  with  respect  to  which  it  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  waste  of  energy  to  argue  with  children,  fanatics,  ig¬ 
noramuses,  or  selfish  partisans.  Some  things  the  race  has' 
lived  long  enough  to  see  settled,  such  as  the  basic  techniques  , 
of  industry,  the  practical  wisdom  of  common  sense,  thej 
demonstrated  facts  of  science,-^  the  tested  institurions  of 
society,  the  fundamentals  of  the  moral  code  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  ideals  of  social  religion.  Age-long  experimentation  has 
proven  these  to  be  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  order. 
These  have  already  been  selected,  and  it  would  be  foolish  . 
to  permit  each  rising  generation  to  perform  the  labor  of  | 
selection  all  over  again.  That  would  not  be  progress  but 
retrogression.  At  this  point  social  selection  merges  into  “ 
social  conservation;  and  the  latter  is,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  especially  desirable  in  an  age  which  has  on 
hand  at  best  more  new  and  unsolved  problems  than  it/ 
is  likely  to  negotiate  successfully.  y/ 

\  V  Informed  thinking  is  the  essential  agent  of  social  selection.) 
By  the  conscious  appraisals-of  individuals,  followed  by  com¬ 
munication  and  general- riiscussion,  a  social  decision  is 
finally  reached.  If  there  appear  to  be  other  agencies  of 
social  selection  they  are,  if  not  illusions,  at  least  adolescent. 
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Certain  institutions  may  be  said  to  inhere  in  human  nature, 
such  as  the  monogamous  family,  the  play  group  of  children, 
and  the  neighborhood  group.  But  even  so,  they  have  all 
been  subjected  to  endless  experimentations;  and  if,  as 
Hayes  points  out,  they  tend  to  return  to  a  marked  resem¬ 
blance  of  their  original  instinctive  forms,  it  is  because  con¬ 
scious  experience  has  verified  the  soundness  of  those  original 
forms.  As  we  survey  the  age-long  past  it  looks  as  if  much 
social  selection  was  the  chance  result  of  blind  trial  and 


errors.  But  the  process  of  trial  and  error  usually  turns 
out  upon  close  inspection  to  consist  of  a  long  series  of 
,  infinitesimal  choices,  all  so  long  ago  as  to  be  forgotten.  • 
Conversely,  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  has  always  been 
</the  most  effective  clog  to  rational  social  selection,  and  it 
]^s  always  been  highly  prized  and  carefully  cultivated  by 
the  plasses  of  privilege  and  power.  It  is  a  crime  to  teach 
slaves  to  read.  Your  aristocratic  governor  of  a  stratified 
society  boasts  that  there  are  no  free  schools  in  his  commu¬ 
nity,  and  he  hopes  there  will  be  none  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  In  such  a  community  political  theory  develops  the 
^oc trine  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  poor  to  work  and  not 
to  think.  And  if  they  try  to  think,  vested  interests  see  to 
it  that  their  thinking  goes  astray.  Junkerism  has  used  the 
German  school  system  to  that  end  for  generations;  but 
especially  since  1870  has  the  Kaiser  made  the  most  of  it 
in  preparing  his  people  to  bleed  themselves  to  death  in 
behalf  of  his  regime.  Nor  are  political  tyrants  the  only 
adepts  in  the  art  of  misguiding  the  people.  The  poor' 
whites  of  our  own  south  were  as  much  the  victims  of  the 


slave  regime  as  were  the  blacks  themselves,  yet  they  fur¬ 
nished  the  cannon  fodder  to  defend  it.  Innumerable 


fakes,  frauds  and  charletans  have  grown  rich  off  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  their  dupes. 

Our  own  political  history,  especially  of  the  period  following 
the  Civil  War,  is  amazingly  rich  in  illustrations  of  how  the 
people  can  be  fooled  into  a  social  selection  that  is  hurtful 
to  themselves.  Laborers  and  consumers  alike  were  for  a 
generation  induced  to  vote  for  a  tariff  system  that  op- 
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prest  both  of  them  in  the  interest  of  a  few  profiteers.  To 
maintain  the  hoax  a  marvelous  system  of  shibboleths, 
theories,  catch  words,  prejudices  and  indirect  bribery  was 
developed,  of  which  survivors  of  that  period  resentfully  deny 
the  existence  of  to  this  very’  day,  and  which  is  understood 
even  now  only  by  a  relatively  few  serious  students  of  our 
industrial  history.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  internal 
revenue  tax,  which  takes  toll  of  men’s  vices  and  weaknesses, 


and  of  their  children’s  helplessness  and  poverty,  so  as  to 
fortify  a  nefarious  business  and  relieve  the  rich  of  the  tax 
burden.  In  this  case  a  less  elaborate  theory  was  necessary 
because  appeal  could  be  made  directly  to  a  thoroly  habitu¬ 
ated  vice.  There  is  great  danger  that  vested  interests  and 
privilege  seekers  will,  in  similar  fashion,  succeed  in  becloud¬ 
ing  the  economic  and  social  issues  of  the  present  reconstruc¬ 
tion  ;  if  that  should  happen  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  present 
war  will  be  lost  to  democracy  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  only  preventative  is  popular  enlightenment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  economic  and  social  problems;  and  this  enlighteny^ 
ment  can  not  be  long  delayed  or  it  will  come  too  late.  ^ 
Ignorance  is  a  halter  with  which  the  masses  are  led  not » 
by  tyrants  alone,  but  with  which  they  entangle  and  fasten 
themselves  to  damaging  institutions.  There  have  been 
crises  in  history — and  this  is  one  of  them — when  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  events  has  thrown  open  iron  doors,  shaken  sword 
and  scepter  from  the  hands  of  kings,  and  cast  up  tyrants 
like  driftwood.  Hitherto,  in  such  moments  of  awful  op¬ 


portunity,  the  amorphous  masses  have  too  often  known 
neither  what  to  do  nor  how  to  do  it.  Frenzied  with  ir¬ 


rational  revenge  and  crazed  with  impossible  schemes,  they 
have  revelled  in  an  orgy  of  fire  and  blood,  only  to  lapse 
into  the  hands  of  masters,  if  not  the  old,  then  others  no 


less  cruel  and  tyrannical. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  people  have  groped  their  way 
blindfolded  thru  the  maze  of  life.  Century  after  century 
they  have  deceived  themselves  and  suffered  themselves 
to  be  deceived.  Prejudice,  superstition,  tradition,  cus¬ 
tom,  have  caused  them  to  vex  themselves  with  an  endless 
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variety  of  imaginary  ills.  They  have  caused  men  to  in¬ 
habit  the  invisible  world  with  innumerable  spectres  of 
their  own  fancy,  ghosts,  goblins,  demons,  and  the  angered 
spirits  of  the  dead,  until  life  had  become  to  them  a  night¬ 
mare  of  fear.  Not  content  with  filling  the  present  existence 
with  gratuitous  fears  they  have  laid  up  for  themselves  an 
eternity  of  torments  that  no  constitution  could  endure. 
They  have  added  to  the  sufferings  of  disease  the  tortures 
of  medicine-men  sorcerers,  quacks  and  frauds.  As  if  that 
were  not  enough,  they  have  punished  themselves  with  whips, 
knives,  hunger,  cold,  nakedness  and  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
and  horrible  instruments,  for  purpose  of  religious  penance, 
or  war-hke  show  and  rivalry.  For  superstitious  reasons 
they  have  refused  to  kill  venomous  reptiles,  man-eating 
beasts,  disease  bacteria,  and  commerciahzed  vices.  Crim¬ 
inals  have  been  tortured  in  unbelievable  ways  that  make 
the  blood  run  cold;  and  all  of  no  avail.  Women  have  been 
induced  almost  everywhere  and  always  to  submit  without 
protest  to  intolerable  sufferings,  indignities,  humiliations, 
and  pervertions  of  nature.  As  a  rule,  society  stupidly 
fails  to  recognize  either  its  benefactors  or  its  destroyers. 
Military  conquerors,  high  financiers,  whiskey  magnates, 
political  bosses  and  the  like,  it  often  highly  honofs  and  richly 
rewards.  Its  prophets  and  emancipators  it  as  often  cruci¬ 
fies.  Milton  and  Pestalozzi  died  poor;  but  Charley  Chaplin 
grows  rich.  \  Caste-laded,  custom-hamest  and  vice-lamed 
the  masses  plod  the  weary  road  of  their  little  once,  with 
the  ring  of  ignorance  in  their  nose  and  the  goad  of  poverty 
at  their  flank.  For  all  of  which  interference  with  social 
selection  universal  enlightenment  is  the  only  cur^ 

Sociologists  regard  communication  and  discussion  as 
the  chief_ means  of  social  selection.  Communication  pre¬ 
sents  new  material  to  public  attention;  discussion  winnows 
it.  Obviously,  the  more  systematically  new  material  is 
presented,  and  the  more  intelligently  it  is  discust,  the  more 
effective  will  be  the  process.  Hence  the  necessity  for  liberal 
public  enhghtenment. 

This  principle  comes  to  light  in  Cooley’s-  discussion  of 

*  Social  Organization,  Chajj^^XII. 
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public  opinion.  In  the  course  of  public  discussion,  the 
truth,  he  says,  is  first  suggested  by  the  few,  and  then 
recognized  as  such  by  the  many.  He  assumes  “the  general  \ 
capacity  for  recognition”  of  the  “one  mind  in  the  right” 

(p.  125).  He  takes  it  for  granted  “that  the  many  have 
the  sense  to  adopt”  ******  fewer  judg¬ 

ments  of  the  few”  (p.  125).  But  is  it  not  possible  to  make 
this  assumption  too  complacently?  In  reality  the  masses 
are  commonly  to©  ignorant  to  recognize  the  truth  when 
the  few  present  it  to  them.  There  is  very  much  that  the 
masses  in  a  democracy  must  be  able  to  contribute  besidesi 
sentiment  (Chapter  XIII) ;  they  must  contribute  an  in¬ 
telligent  recognition  of  intelligence  when  they  see  it.  The 
very  inadvertance  with  which  Cooley  implies  this  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  convincing. 

While  this  paper  was  in  process  of  preparation  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  a  review  by 
Albion  W.  Small  of  Professor  Todd’s  new  book  Theories  of 
Social  Progress.  The  central  idea  of  the  treatise  is  this: 
“Social  advance  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  knowl¬ 
edge  is  diffused,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  pervades 
all  classes  of  society”  (p.  471).^  The  work  is  recognized 
as  scientific  and  exhaustive;  and  for  that  reason  the  pro¬ 
phetic  message  with  which  it  rings  is  all  the  more  authorita¬ 
tive.  Every  educat^j^should  read  this  book.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  valid  and  important  contribution 
that  has  been  made  to  educational  theory  in  a  decade; 
indeed  since  the  writings  of  Lester  F.  Ward.  If,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Elwood  charges,^  but  few  educators  are  capable 
of  becoming  interested  in  such  a  book,  the  indictment  is 
indeed  a  shameful  one. 

The  reader  is  respectfully  requested  to  uncover  his  head  \\ 
and  take  note  of  the  fact  that  modem  democracy  is  giving 
birth  to  an  absolutely  new  idea,  namely,  that  progress  can^  I 
be  achieved  by  the  liberal  education  of  the  masses.  No  \ 
modem  invention  was  more  foreign  to  the  ancient  mind. 

®  Reviewed  in  The  Educational  Review  for  January,  1919. 

*  See  Educational  Review,  March,  1919. 
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Egypt,  Babylon  and  Rome  reposed  their  faith  in  vast 
organized  force;  the  Hebrews,  in  righteousness;  Greece, 
in  the  contributions  of  geniuses  to  the  intellectual  and 
esthetic  treasures  of  the  race,  but  with  no  thought  of  popu¬ 
lar  participation  therein.  We  modems  put  our  trust  in 
material  achievement.  And  each  of  these  has  made  its 
contribution.  But  neither  alone  is  sufficient,  nor  yet  all 
of  them  taken  together.  One  thing  more  is  needful,  namely : 
universal  participation  in  the  whole  social  heritage.  For  a 
little  over  a  century  society  has  felt  the  pains  of  this  new 
idea — only  a  century !  Our  Revolutionary  statesmen 
argued  that  all  citizens  must  learn  to  read,  so  that  they 
might  learn  about  public  questions.  Gradually  the  curric¬ 
ulum  was  enriched  and  the  percentage  of  school  atten¬ 
dance  increased.  In  the  last  half  century  the  high  school 
has  come  into  existence;  we  hardly  knew  why.  Now  the 
convulsions  of  the  Great  Reconstmction  are  on.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  twentieth  century  will  present  us  with  the  great 
new  idea,  and  democracy  will  see  it  as  clear  as  sunrise:  all 
the  people  must  be  well  educated,  otherwise  progress  is 
impossible. 
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VII 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI' 


BORN  1452 — DIED  MAY  2,  I519 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  his¬ 
tory — as  a  man  more  famous  than  Michelangelo  or  Shakes¬ 
peare  or  Mozart — because  posterity  has  elected  him  the 
member  for  the  Renaissance.  Most  great  artists  Uve  in 
what  they  did,  and  by  that  we  know  them;  but  what  Leo¬ 
nardo  did  gets  much  of  its  life  from  what  he  was,  or  rather 
from  what  he  is  to  us.  Of  all  great  men  he  is  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative;  we  can  not  think  of  him  as  a  mere  individual 
eating  and  drinking,  living  and  competing,  on  equal  terms 
with  other  men.  We  see  him  magnified  by  his  own  legend 
from  tl^  first,  with  people  standing  aside  to  watch  and 
whisper|as  he  past  thru  the  streets  of  Florence  or  Milan. 
“There  he  goes  to  paint  the  Last  Supper,”  they  said  to  each 
other ;  and  we  think  of  it  as  already  the  most  famous  picture 
in  the  world  before  it  was  begun.  Every  one  knew  that  he 
had  the  most  famous  picture  in  his  brain,  that  he  was  bom 
to  paint  it,  to  initiate  the  High  Renaissance;  from  Giotto 
onward  all  the  painters  had  been  preparing  for  that, 
Florence  herself  had  been  preparing  for  it.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  for  centuries  it  had  been  a  shadow  on  the 
wall ;  it  is  still  the  most  famous  painting  in  the  world  because 
it  was  the  masterpiece  of  Leonardo.  There  was  a  fate 
against  the  survival  of  his  masterpieces,  but  he  has  survived 
them  and  they  are  remembered  because  of  him.  We  accept 
him  for  himself,  like  the  people  of  his  own  time,  who,  when 
he  said  he  could  perform  impossibilities,  believed  him.  To 
them  he  meant  the  new  age  which  could  do  anything,  and 
still  to  us  he  means  the  infinite  capacities  of  man.  He  is 
the  Adam  awakened  whom  Michelangelo  only  painted 

*  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  May  i,  1919. 
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and,  if  he  accomplished  but  little,  we  believe  in  him,  as  in 
mankind,  for  his  promise.  If  he  did  not  fulfil  it,  neither 
has  mankind;  but  he  believed  that  all  things  could  be  done 
and  lived  a  great  life  in  that  faith. 

Another  Florentine  almost  equals  him  in  renown.  Men 
watched  and  whispered  when  Dante  past  thru  the  streets 
of  Florence;  but  Dante  lives  in  his  achievement,  Leonardo 
in  himself.  Dante  means  to  us  an  individual  soul  quivering 
thru  a  system,  a  creed,  inherited  from  the  past.  Leonardo 
is  a  spirit  unstraitened;  not  consenting  to  any  past  nor 
rebelling  against  it,  but  new  bom  with  a  new-bora  universe 
around  it,  seeing  it  without  memories  or  superstitions, 
without  inherited  fears  or  pieties,  yet  without  impiety  or 
irreverence.  He  is  not  an  iconoclast,  since  for  him  there 
are  no  images  to  be  broken;  whatever  he  sees  is  not  an 
image  but  itself,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  himself, 
what  he  would  do  he  does  without  the  help  or  hindrance  of 
tradition.  In  art  and  in  science  he  means  the  same  thing, 
not  a  rebirth  of  any  past,  as  the  word  Renaissance  seems  to 
imply,  but  freedom  from  all  the  past  life  utterly  in  the 
present.  He  is  concerned  not  with  what  has  been  thought, 
or  said,  or  done,  but  with  his  own  immediate  relation  to  all 
things,  with  what  he  sees  and  feels  and  discovers.  Author¬ 
ity  is  nothing  to  him,  whether  of  Galen  or  of  St.  Thomas, 
of  Greek,  or  medieval  art.  In  science  he  looks  at  the  fact, 
in  art  at  the  object ;  nor  will  he  allow  either  to  be  hidden 
from  him  by  the  achievements  of  the  dead.  Giotto  had 
stmck  the  first  blow  for  freedom  when  he  allowed  the  theme 
to  dictate  the  picture ;  Leonardo  allowed  the  object  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  drawing.  To  him  the  fact  itself  is  sacred,  and  man 
fulfils  himself  in  his  own  immediate  relation  to  fact. 

All  those  who  react  and  rebel  against  the  Renaissance  have 
an  easy  case  against  its  great  representative.  What  did 
he  do  in  thought  compared  with  St.  Thomas  or  in  art  com¬ 
pared  with  the  builders  of  Chartres  or  Bourges?  He 
filled  notebooks  with  sketches  and  conjectures;  he 
modelled  a  statue  that  was  never  cast;  he  painted 
a  fresco  on  a  wall,  and  with  a  medium,  so  unsuited 
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to  fresco  that  it  was  a  ruin  in  a  few  years.  Even  in  his  own 
day  there  was  a  doubt  about  him ;  it  is  exprest  in  the  young 
Michelangelo’s  sudden  taunt  that  he  could  not  cast  the 
statue  he  had  modelled.  Michelangelo  was  one  of  those 
who  see  in  life  always  the  great  task  to  be  performed  and 
who  judge  a  man  by  his  performance.  To  him  Leonardo 
was  a  dilettante,  a  talker.  He  made  monuments,  but  Leo¬ 
nardo  remains  his  own  monument,  a  prophecy  of  what  man 
shall  be  when  he  comes  into  his  kingdom.  With  him,  we 
must  confess,  it  is  more  promise  than  performance ;  he  could 
paint  The  Last  Supper  because  it  means  the  future;  he 
could  never,  in  good  faith,  have  painted  The  Last  Judgment, 
for  that  means  a  judgment  on  the  past,  and  to  him  the  past 
is  nothing ;  to  him  man,  in  the  future,  is  the  judge,  master, 
enjoyer  of  his  own  fate.  Compared  with  his,  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  mind  was  still  medieval,  his  reproach  the  reproach 
of  one  who  cares  for  doing  more  than  for  being,  and  certainly 
Michelangelo  did  a  thousand  times  more;  but  from  his  own 
day  to  ours  the  world  has  not  judged  Leonardo  by  his 
achievement.  As  Johnson  had  his  Boswell  so  he  has  had 
his  legend.  He  means  to  us  not  books  or  pictures,  but  him¬ 
self.  In  his  own  day  kings  bid  for  him  as  if  he  were  a  work 
of  art;  and  he  died  magnificently  in  France,  making  nothing 
but  foretelling  a  race  of  men  not  yet  fulfilled. 

Before  Francis  Bacon,  before  Velasquez  or  Manet,  he 
prophesied  not  merely  the  new  artist  or  the  new  man  of 
science,  but  the  new  man  who  is  to  free  himself  from  his 
inheritance  and  to  see,  feel,  think,  and  act  in  all  things  with 
the  spontaneity  of  God.  That  is  why  he  is  a  legendary 
hero  to  us,  with  a  legend  that  is  not  in  the  past  but  in  the 
future.  For  his  prophecy  is  still  far  from  fulfilment; 
and  the  very  science  that  he  initiated  tells  us  how  hard  it  is 
for  man  to  free  himself  from  his  inheritance.  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  Leonardo  sang  hymns  to  causation  as  if 
to  God.  In  its  will  was  his  peace  and  his  freedom. 

O  marvellous  necessity,  thou  with  supreme  reason  constrainest  all  efforts 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  their  causes,  and  by  a  supreme  and  irrevocable  law 
every  natural  action  obeys  thee  by  the  shortest  possible  process. 
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Who  would  believe  that  so  small  a  space  could  contain  the  images  of  all 
the  universe?  O  mighty  process,  what  talent  can  prevail  to  penetrate  a 
nature  such  as  thine?  What  tongue  will  it  be  that  can  unfold  so  great  a 
wonder?  Verily  none.  This  it  is  that  guides  the  human  discourse  to  the 
considering  of  divine. things.  (Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Notebooks,  by  E.  Mc¬ 
Curdy.) 

To  Leonardo  causation  meant  the  escape  from  caprice; 
it  meant  a  secure  relation  between  man  and  all  things,  in 
which  man  would  gain  power  by  knowledge,  in  which  every 
increase  of  knowledge  would  reveal  to  him  more  and  more 
of  the  supreme  reason.  There  was  no  chain  for  him  in 
cause  and  effect,  no  unthinking  of  the  will  of  man.  Rather 
by  knowledge  man  would  discover  his  own  will  and  know 
that  it  was  the  universal  will.  So  man  must  never  be  afraid 
of  knowledge.  “The  eye  is  the  window  of  the  soul,” 
Like  Whitman  he  tells  us  always  to  look  with  the  eye, 
and  so  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  ages.  There  is  in  every 
man’s  vision  the  power  of  relating  himself  now  and  directly 
to  reality  by  knowledge;  and  in  knowing  other  things  he 
knows  himself.  By  knowledge  man  changes  what  seemed 
to  be  a  compulsion  into  a  harmony;  he  gives  up  his  own 
caprice  for  the  universal  will. 

That  is  the  religion  of  Leonardo,  in  art  as  in  science. 
For  him  the  artist  also  must  relate  himself  directly  to  the 
visible  world,  in  which  is  the  only  inspiration ;  to  accept  any 
formula  is  to  see  with  dead  men’s  eyes.  That  has  been  said 
again  and  again  by  artists,  but  not  with  Leonardo’s  mystical 
and  philosophical  conviction.  He  knew  that  it  is  vain  to 
study  Nature  unless  she  is  to  you  a  goddess  or  a  god;  you 
can  learn  nothing  from  reality  unless  you  adore  it  and  in 
adoring  it  he  found  his  freedom.  How  different  is  this 
doctrine  from  that  with  which,  after  centuries  of  scientific 
advance,  we  intimidate  ourselves.  We  are  threatened  by 
a  creed  far  more  enslaving  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
If  the  Middle  Ages  turned  to  the  past  to  learn  what  they 
were  to  think  or  to  do,  we  turn  to  the  past  to  learn  what  we 
are.  They  may  have  feared  the  new;  but  we  say 
there  is  no  new,  nothing  but  some  combination  or  variation 
of  the  old.  Causation  is  to  us  a  chain  that  binds  us  to  the 
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past,  but  to  Leonardo  it  was  freedom;  and  so  he  prophesies 
a  freedom  that  we  may  attain  to  not  by  denying  facts  or 
making  myths,  but  by  discovering  what  he  hinted — that 
causation  itself  is  not  compulsion  but  will,  and  our  will  if, 
by  knowledge,  we  make  it  ours. 

No  one  before  him  had  been  so  much  in  love  with  reality, 
whatever  it  may  be.  He  was  called  a  sceptic,  but  it  was 
only  that  he  preferred  reality  itself  to  any  tales  about  it ; 
and  his  religion,  his  worship,  was  the  search  for  the  very 
fact.  This,  because  he  was  both  artist  and  man  of  science, 
he  carried  further  than  any  one  else,  pursuing  it  with  all  his 
faculties.  In  his  drawings  there  is  the  beauty  not  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  but  of  the  character  of  what  he  draws;  he  does  not 
make  a  design,  but  finds  it.  That  beauty  proves  him  a 
Florentine — Diirer  himself  falls  short  of  it — but  it  is  the 
beauty  of  the  thing  itself,  discovered  and  insisted  upon 
with  the  passion  of  a  lover.  He  draws  animals,  trees, 
flowers,  as  Correggio  draws  Antiope  or  lo;  and  it  is  only 
in  his  drawings  now  that  he  speaks  clearly  to  us.  The 
Mona  Lisa  is  well  enough,  but  another  hand  might  have 
executed  the  painting  of  it.  It  owes  its  popular  fame  to  the 
smile  about  which  it  is  so  easy  to  write  finely;  but  in  the 
drawings  we  see  the  experiencing  passion  of  Leonardo 
himself,  we  see  him  feeling,  as  in  the  notebooks  we  see  him 
thinking.  There  is  the  eagerness  of  discovery  at  which 
so  often  he  stopt  short,  turning  away  from  a  task  to  further 
discovery,  living  always  in  the  moment,  taking  no  thought 
either  for  the  morrow  or  for  yesterday,  unable  to  attend  to 
any  business,  even  the  business  of  the  artist,  seeing  life 
not  as  a  struggle  or  a  duty,  but  as  an  adventure  of  all  the 
senses  and  all  the  faculties.  He  is,  even  with  his  pencil, 
the  greatest  talker  in  the  world,  but  without  egotism, 
talking  always  of  what  he  sees,  satisfying  himself  not  with 
the  common  appetites  and  passions  of  men,  but  with  his  one 
supreme  passion  for  reality.  If  Michelangelo  thought  him 
a  dilettante,  there  must  have  been  in  his  taunt  some  envy 
of  Leonardo’s  freedom. 

Yet  once  at  least  Leonardo  did  achieve,  and  something 
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we  should  never  have  expected  from  his  drawings.  The 
Last  Supper  is  but  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  yet  still  we  can  see 
its  greatness,  which  is  the  greatness  of  pure  design,  of 
Giotto,  Masaccio,  Piero  della  Francesca.  Goethe  and 
others  have  found  all  kinds  of  psychological  subtleties  in  it, 
meaning  in  every  gesture;  but  what  we  see  now  is  only 
space,  grandeur,  a  supreme  moment  exprest  in  the  relation 
of  all  the  forms.  The  pure  music  of  the  painting  remains 
when  the  drama  is  almost  obliterated;  and  it  proves  that 
Leonardo,  when  he  chose,  could  withdraw  himself  from  the 
delight  of  hand-to-mouth  experience  into  a  vision  of  his 
own,  that  he  had  the  reserve  and  the  creative  power  of  the 
earlier  masters  and  of  that  austere,  laborious  youth  who 
taunted  him.  If  it  were  not  for  The  Last  Supper  we  might 
doubt  whether  he  could  go  further  in  art  than  the  vivid 
sketch  of  The  Magi;  but  The  Last  Supper  tells  us  how 
great  his  passion  for  reality  must  have  been,  since  it  could 
distract  him  from  the  making  of  such  masterpieces. 

That  passion  for  reality  itself  made  him  cold  to  other  pas¬ 
sions.  We  know  Michelangelo  and  Beethoven  as  men  in 
some  respects  very  like  other  men.  They  were  anxious, 
fretful,  full  of  affections  and  grievances,  and  much  concerned 
with  their  relations.  Leonardo  is  like  Melchizedek,  not 
only  by  the  accident  of  birth,  for  he  was  a  natural  son,  but 
by  choice.  He  never  married,  he  never  had  a  home;  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  tied  to  any  man  or  woman 
by  his  affections;  yet  it  would  be  stupid  to  call  him  cold, 
for  his  one  grand  passion  absorbed  him.  Monks  suspected 
him,  but  in  his  heart  he  was  celibate  like  the  great  monkish 
saints,  celibate  not  by  vows  but  by  preoccupation.  It  is 
clear  that  from  youth  to  age  life  had  no  cumulative  power 
over  him ;  as  we  should  say  in  our  prosaic  language,  he  never 
settled  down,  for  he  let  things  happen  to  him  and  valued  the 
very  happening.  He  was  always  like  a  strange,  wonderful 
creature  from  another  planet,  taking  notes  with  unstaled 
delight  but  never  losing  his  heart  to  any  particular.  Sex 
itself  seems  hardly  to  exist  for  him,  or  at  least  for  his  mind. 
Often  the  people  in  his  drawings  are  of  no  sex.  Rembrandt 
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draws  everyone,  Leonardo  no  one,  as  if  he  were  his  own 
relation.  Women  and  youths  were  as  much  a  subject  of  his 
impassioned  curiosity  as  flowers,  and  no  more.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  the  spectator,  but  a  spectator  who  can  exercise  every 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  and  every  passion  in  contempla¬ 
tion;  he  is  the  nearest  that  any  man  has  ever  come  to 
Aristotle’s  Supreme  Being. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  went  solemnly  thru  life 
living  up  to  his  own  story,  that  he  was  mysterious  in  manner 
or  in  any  respect  like  a  charlatan.  Rather,  he  lived  always 
in  the  moment  and  overcame  mankind  by  his  spontaneity. 
He  had  the  charm  of  the  real  man  of  genius,  not  the  reserve 
of  the  false  one.  The  famous  statement  of  what  he  could 
do,  which  he  made  to  Ludovico  Sforza,  is  not  a  mere  boast 
but  an  expression  of  his  eagerness  to  do  it.  These  engines 
of  war  were  splendid  toys  to  him,  and  all  his  life  he  enjoyed 
making  toys  and  seeing  men  wonder  at  them.  His  delight 
was  to  do  things  for  the  first  time  like  a  child,  and  then  not 
to  do  them  again.  Again  and  again  he  cries  out  against 
authority  and  in  favor  of  discovery.  “Whoever  in  discus¬ 
sion  adduces  authority,”  he  says,  “uses  not  intellect  but 
rather  memory;”  and  anticipating  Milton,  he  observes 
that  all  our  knowledge  originates  in  opinions.  Perhaps 
some  one  had  rebuked  him  for  having  too  many  opinions. 
We  can  be  sure  that  he  chafed  against  dull,  cautious,  safe 
men  who  wished  for  results.  He  himself  cared  nothing  for 
them;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  what  might  be  done, 
without  doing  it.  He  was  so  sure  of  his  insight  that  he  did 
not  care  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  action;  that  was  for  slower 
men,  whether  artists  or  men  of  science.  His  notebooks 
were  enough  for  him. 

In  spite  of  the  notebooks  and  the  sketches,  we  know  less 
about  the  man  Leonardo  than  about  the  man  Shakespeare. 
Here  and  there  he  makes  a  remark  with  some  personal 
conviction  of  experience  in  it.  “Intellectual  passion,” 
he  says,  “drives  out  sensuality.”  In  him  it  had  driven  out 
or  supprest  all  the  sensual  part  of  character.  We  can  not 
touch  or  see  or  hear  him  in  anything  he  says  or  draws. 
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The  passion  is  there,  but  it  is  too  much  concerned  with 
universals  to  be  of  like  nature  with  our  own  passions. 
He  seems  to  be  speaking  to  himself  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
the  whole  audience  of  mankind,  but  in  what  he  says  he 
ignores  the  personal  part  of  himself;  he  is  most  passionate 
when  most  impersonal.  “To  the  ambitious,  whom  neither 
the  boon  of  life  nor  the  beauty  of  the  world  suffices  to  con¬ 
tent,  it  comes  as  a  penance  that  life  with  them  is  squandered 
and  that  they  possess  neither  the  benefits  nor  the  beauty  of 
the  world."  That  might  be  a  platitude  said  by  someone 
else;  but  we  know  that  in  it  Leonardo  expresses  his  faith. 
The  boon  of  life,  the  beauty  of  the  world,  were  enough  for 
him  without  ambition,  without  even  further  affections. 
He  left  father  and  mother  and  wealth,  and  even  achiev- 
ment,  to  follow  them;  and  he  left  all  those  not  out  of  cold¬ 
ness,  or  fear,  or  idleness,  but  because  his  own  passion  drew 
him  away.  No  cold  man  could  have  said,  “Where  there 
is  most  power  of  feeling,  there  of  martyrs  is  the  greatest 
martyr."  It  is  difficult  for  us  northerners  to  understand 
the  intellectual  passion  of  the  South,  to  see  even  that  it  is 
passion;  most  difficult  of  all  for  us  to  see  that  in  men  like 
Leonardo  the  passion  for  beauty  itself  is  intellectual.  We, 
with  our  romanticism,  our  sense  of  exile,  can  never  find  that 
identity  which  he  found  between  beauty  and  reality.  “This 
benign  nature  so  provides  that  all  over  the  world  you  find 
something  to  imitate."  To  us  imitation  means  prose,  to 
him  it  meant  poetry ;  science  itself  meant  poetry,  and  illusion 
was  the  only  ugliness.  “Nature  never  breaks  her  own  law." 
It  is  we  who  try  to  find  freedom  in  lawlessness,  which  is 
ignorance,  ugliness,  illusion.  “Falsehood  is  so  utterly  vile 
that,  tho  it  should  praise  the  great  works  of  God,  it  offends 
against  His  divinity.”  There  is  Leonardo’s  religion;  and 
if  still  it  is  too  cold  for  us,  it  is  because  we  have  not  his  pure 
spiritual  fire  in  ourselves. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FLEMISH  TONGUE 

Ethnically,  if  not  geographically,  Belgium  is  quite  as 
sharply  a  dual  monarchy  as  was  Austria-Hungary.  To 
the  north  and  west  are  settled  the  Flemings,  presumably 
descended  from  Germans  colonized  in  this  region  in  Roman 
days  and  under  the  early  Carolingians,  speaking  today 
a  dialect  of  Dutch,  a  Germanic  language.  To  the  south 
and  east  are  the  Walloons,  apparently  of  Celtic  origin 
with  a  large  Latin  admixture,  speaking  a  dialect  of  French, 
and  all  of  them  with  any  pretensions  to  culture,  speak¬ 
ing  also  a  French  which  is  very  little  different  from  the 
French  of  France.  Yet  the  two  groups  have  made  one 
national  group  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  except  for 
such  minor  jars  as  are  inevitable  in  the  best-regulated  of 
families,  have  agreed  remarkably  well.  When  Belgium 
slipt  away  from  Holland,  in  1830,  the  schism  was  the  work 
of  the  Walloons,  and  the  Flemings,  allied  to  the  Dutch 
by  blood  and  language,  hesitated  for  a  time;  but  strangely 
enough  the  Flemings  have  always  been  devoted  Catholics, 
and  Dutch  lack  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  religious  faith 
of  the  Walloons  alienated  Flanders  from  the  northern 
country  and  threw  her  again  into  the  arms  of  her  old  Latin- 
Celtic  associate. 

But  the  new  nation  was  scarcely  on  its  feet  when  a  Flem¬ 
ish  party  appeared.  De  taal  is  gansch  het  volk,  “The  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  whole  people,”  was  the  motto  of  a  literary 
and  scientific  club  organized  in  Ghent  back  in  the  30’s. 
The  Flemish  language,  they  contended,  had  been  and  ought 
to  remain  the  medium  of  valuable  literary,  scientific, 
political,  industrial  expression,  and  it  was  only  right  that 
the  government  of  the  new  state  should  allow  it  a  place 
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along  with  the  French.  The  Flamingants — the  Flemish- 
izers — unquestionably  had  and  have  a  case.  The  novelist 
Henri  Conscience,  the  balladist  Legedanck,  were  writers 
of  real  ability.  The  proceedings  of  the  Belgisch  Museum 
proved  that  in  pure  scholarships  the  Flemings  were  the  equal 
of  their  neighbors.  In  commerce  and  industry,  Ghent  and 
Antwerp  even  outdistanced  their  Walloon  competitors. 
Unofficially,  the  Flemish  language  persisted  and  persists. 
Emile  Vandervelde,  writing  in  the  Manuel  g^niral  de  Vln- 
struciion  primaire,  for  October,  1918,  estimates  that  of  the 
7,500,000  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  3,000,000  speak  only 
Freneh  and  at  least  as  many  only  Flemish,  while  only  1,500,- 
000  are  fluently  bilingual.  It  is  true  that  the  ofiieial  prefer¬ 
ence  always  accorded  French  is  in  the  main  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  many  of  this  last  group  speak  French  at 
all;  for  the  majority  of  them  are  of  Flemish  blood.  The 
census  of  1900  showed  3,145,000  who  spoke  only  Flemish, 
with  2,830,000  who  spoke  only  French.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Flemings  are  decidedly  in  the  majority,  and  that  they  have 
ground  for  complaining  that  the  speech  of  a  minority  is 
somewhat  unjustly  thrust  upon  them. 

Before  1893  the  Flamingants  were  politically  helpless, 
because  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  citizens  who  paid  a 
direct  tax  of  20  florins  annually,  so  that  the  individually 
wealthier  Walloons  and  the  prosperous  mixt-bloods  of  the 
central  Brabant,  who  called  Flemish  the  language  of  peasants 
and  serv^ants  and  prided  themselves  on  their  French  culture, 
were  in  the  saddle.  But  when  the  proletariat  finally  se¬ 
cured  the  passage  of  universal  suffrage,  the  situation  changed, 
and  the  question  has  been  fiercely  contested  ever  since. 

The  Germans,  during  their  occupation  of  Belgium,  took 
advantage  of  the  feeling  between  the  two  parties  to  foment 
discord.  Belgium  has  four  universities,  Louvain,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Catholic  institution,  Brussels,  the  corresponding 
“free”  school  of  the  liberals,  and  the  two  state  universities, 
Li6ge  in  Wallonia,  and  Ghent  in  Flanders.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  last-named  school  is  located  among  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  a  large  fraction  speaks  no  French  at  all, 
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French  had  always  been  the  sole  language  of  instruction. 
In  October,  1916,  the  German  government  of  Belgium  un¬ 
dertook  to  open  the  University  of  Ghent  with  courses  con¬ 
ducted  in  Flemish.  But  altho  the  two  Flanders  held  thou¬ 
sands  of  active  champions  of  this  very  arrangement,  and 
altho  some  of  the  most  active  of  them  were  members  of 
the  university  faculty,  the  moment  when  the  Germans 
undertook  to  espouse  the  plan  was  the  moment  when  the 
majority  of  loyal  Belgians  abandoned  it.  Professors  Fre- 
dericq  and  Pirenne,  offered  their  old  positions  with  the  long- 
coveted  permission  to  lecture  in  Flemish,  declined  and  were 
packed  off  to  repent  in  a  German  prison-camp.  Failing 
in  their  effort  to  man  the  school  with  Flemish  scholars, 
the  German  government  turned  to  Holland  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  a  few  Dutchmen  to  come  in  and  fill  the  empty 
chairs.  But  the  majority  of  the  teachers  from  that  coun¬ 
try  who  were  approached,  cautiously  refused  to  have  a 
part  in  so  questionable  a  procedure,  and  the  few  who  ac¬ 
cepted  have  been  in  bad  odor  at  home  ever  since. 

The  University  re-opened  its  doors  on  October  15, 
1916,  with  a  slender  enrolment  from  the  families  of  the 
Activistes — the  fraction  of  the  Flamingants  who  reasoned 
that  education  is  a  good  thing  even  at  the  hands  of  the 
German  conqueror  and  that  altho  the  Flemish  language 
was  being  fostered  by  a  vicious  and  irregular  foreign 
government,  this  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  neglected 
by  its  former  champions.  The  Germans  had  succeeded, 
not  exactly  in  setting  Flemings  and  Walloons  by  the  ears, 
but  in  arraying  one  group  of  Flemings  against  another. 
The  larger  proportion  of  Flanders  youth  held  scornfully 
aloof,  and  the  University  of  Ghent  under  German  patron¬ 
age  was  a  small  and  pitiful  affair. 

The  Flamingants  had  accomplished  something  in  the 
course  of  their  agitation.  Flemish  was  taught  in  the  schools 
of  several  provinces.  Minor  officials  in  these  provinces 
were  required  to  possess  a  speaking  knowledge  of  that 
idiom.  Street  signs  were  lettered  in  both  languages. 
There  had  been  a  Flemish  Academy  since  1886.  There 
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were  Flemish  theaters  in  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Ghent, 
and  there  was  Flemish  preaching  in  many  churches.  But 
no  public  proceedings  went  on  in  Flemish.  No  national 
legislation  was  ever  couched  in  Flemish,  and  in  all  the 
courts  of  Flanders  interpreters  were  in  attendance  so  that 
the  proceedings  could  be  conducted  in  what  was  often  a 
foreign  tongue  to  all  the  interested  parties. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  treatment  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  reinstated  Belgian  government.  In  the  coali¬ 
tion  cabinet  which  the  king  has  shrewdly  called  together, 
Louis  Franck,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Emile  Vander- 
velde,  the  Socialist  Minister  of  Justice,  are  Flemings  and 
Flamingants,  and  the  party  is  strong  in  the  House  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  Bilingual  Flemings  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as 
visitors  to  Brussels  and  the  linguistic  frontier  in  the  center 
of  the  country  might  imagine.  A  comparison  of  the  census 
of  1890  with  that  of  1900  indicates  that  the  Flemish-speak¬ 
ing  population  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  French- 
speaking  group;  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  day 
may  come  when  the  Walloons  and  the  VXermsh  f ran squillons — 
Frenchifiers — may  both  be  voted  down  by  the  hard- 
headed  northerners,  and  that  the  king  on  his  throne, 
the  deputy  beside  his  desk,  and  the  lawyer  at  the  bar, 
may  be  fain  to  couch  their  pleas  in  the  vigorous  tongue  of 
Willems  and  Van  Cauwelaerts. 

Roy  Temple  House 

University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 

SHALL  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  BE  COM¬ 
MERCIALIZED? 

Altho  vocational  education  in  our  secondary  schools  is 
fairly  well  established,  the  teaching  of  English  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  general  tendency  toward  the  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  education.  Now  even  the  English  courses  of  the 
high  schools  are  being  adapted  to  commercial  ends.  In¬ 
ducting  children  into  the  subtleties  of  salesmanship  and  the 
arts  of  advertising  is  the  deliberate  aim  of  the  English 
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work  in  some  of  New  York’s  commercial  high  schools. 
In  the  syllabus  used  by  the  English  department  of  such  a 
school  there  is  a  delineation  of  the  role  of  teacher  and  pupil 
in  this  new  plan  of  education. 

The  writer  of  the  syllabus,  who  is  head  of  the  English 
department  of  the  school,  exprest  the  hope  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  “may  in  some  measure  be  led  to  acquire  facility  in 
business  expression  by  means  of  study  of  specialized  vocabu¬ 
laries  and  by  live  discussion  pertaining  to  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  and  of  the 
world;  if,  in  other  words,  their  dialectic  may  be  directed 
tradeward  and  the  formation  of  their  apperceptions  simi¬ 
larly  motivated,  why,  then,  their  teachers  shall  have  been, 
teachers  of  English  not  merely,  but  ambassadors  of  business 
and  missionaries  of  enterprise  as  well.” 

Spreading  a  veil  of  fancy  over  the  none  too  lovely  busi¬ 
ness  of  directing  the  child’s  dialectic  and  apperception 
tradeward,  the  writer  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  his  purpose; 
“In  fine,  to  read  a  little,  to  speak  a  little,  to  write  a  little 
of  the  father  tongue  of  the  here  and  now,  as  well  as  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  then  and  the  there,  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  training  in  English  for  the  pupils  who  would 
sally  forth  into  the  world  of  work.” 

Do  the  teachers  of  English  agree  with  this  statement  of 
their  task?  If  the  end  and  aim  of  education  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  high  school  is  preparation  for  making  a  living, 
this  policy  in  English  teaching  is  justifiable.  If  education 
is  preparation  for  living, ^ — or  as  Henry  Adams  has  it, — 
life  itself,  this  dreary  plan  for  making  children  more  efficient 
tools  of  trade  by  teaching  them  various  kinds  of  shop  talk 
and  specialized  vocabularies  of  trade  has  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

The  high  school  period  is  all  too  short  to  give  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  attend  college  a  sense  of  values  for  well- 
rounded  living.  The  commercial  high  school  with  its 
emphasis  upon  vocational  specialization  must  inevitably 
have  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  market-place.  But 
surely  English  courses  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  industrial 
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efficiency.  To  elevate — or  reduce — the  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  rank  of  “ambassador  of  business”  is  a  travesty 
on  education.  The  English  instructor  who  hopes  to 
teach  her  charges  the  elements  of  grammar  and  composi¬ 
tion,  and  to  awaken  in  them  an  appreciation  of  literature 
and  the  desire  for  personal  expression,  will  probably  be 
neither  successful  nor  sympathetic  in  coaching  along  the 
lines  of  advertising  and  journalese.  The  defender  of  com¬ 
mercial  English  forgets  that  the  “father  tongue  of  the 
here  and  now”  is  a  changing  thing;  that  by  the  time  the 
children  enter  the  business  world  their  specialized  vocabu¬ 
laries  may  be  quite  out  of  date. 

New  York  children — and  city  children  generally — do 
not  need  to  have  their  dialectic  turned  tradeward.  Their 
daily  life  does  that.  Exposed  as  they  are  on  all  sides  to 
the  products  of  the  advertising  business,  they  do  not  need 
to  learn  its  principles  or  technique  as  a  part  of  their  English 
training;  a  relatively  small  per  cent  will  take  up  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  advertising  as  a  life  work.  The  English  curric¬ 
ulum  of  a  commercial  high  school  might  well  err  on  the 
side  of  conservatism — rather  than  reinforce  the  emphasis 
upon  money-getting.  Faith  Maris 
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REVIEWS 

Statistical  methods  applied  to  education — By  Harold  O.  Rugg.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  1917.  410  p.  $2.00. 

As  an  activity  comes  to  be  established  on  a  scientific 
basis  it  tends  to  employ  quantitative  methods  and  in 
most  cases  when  these  are  carried  to  an  advanced  stage 
it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  large  masses  of  numerical 
data.  Statistical  methods,  first  arising  in  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  have  been  successively  applied  to  and  developed 
in  practically  all  sciences.  In  very  recent  years  the  efforts 
to  place  education  upon  a  scientific  plane  have  involved 
the  utilization  of  statistical  principles  and  devices  in  many 
departments;  this  has  been  true  both  in  the  sociological 
and  in  the  psychological  phases  of  the  work. 

Finally  we  have  a  textbook  in  Statistical  methods  applied 
to  education  dealing  specifically  with  the  applications  of 
statistical  methods  to  education.  This  book  deals  primarily 
with  the  uses  of  statistics  in  administration  and  only  sec¬ 
ondarily  with  uses  in  educational  psychology.  While  il¬ 
lustrating  numerous  applications  to  education  the  author 
nevertheless  writes  and  organizes  his  material  from  the 
standpoint  of  statistics,  and  wisely  so,  for  if  the  book 
were  organized  mainly  with  reference  to  departments  of 
educational  activity  the  incidental  and  scattered  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  statistical  principles  which  would  result  would 
defeat  his  purpose.  Without  presupposing  in  his  readers 
any  extended  mathematical  preparation  and  without  using 
technical  mathematical  terms  he  aims  to  furnish  such  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  principles  underlying  statistical  methods 
as  to  reveal  their  significance  and  preclude  misconception 
and  misuse.  In  this  way  he  covers  a  limited  number  of 
topics  in  a  detailed  and  thoro  manner.  Discussion  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  phases  of  statistics  which  have  actually  been 
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applied  to  educational  problems  and  the  book  reflects  thru- 
out  much  of  the  contemporary  practise  in  the  application 
of  quantitative  methods  to  a  great  variety  of  school  data. 

The  book  is  well  arranged  and  treats  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  facts,  the  study  of  distribution  as  a  whole, 
discovery  of  central  tendency  in  a  distribution  and  central 
tendency  in  its  variation,  the  investigation  of  relations, 
the  determination  of  the  reliability  of  statistical  processes, 
and  finally  the  expression  of  the  results  of  quantitative 
study. 

Perhaps  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  recognize 
more  clearly  two  different  statistical  techniques  and  allow 
the  distinction  between  the  two  levels  to  be  a  motive  run¬ 
ning  thru  the  discussion  of  the  different  processes.  These 
might  be  called  the  statistics  of  measures  and  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  positions  or  ranks.  The  first  implies  measurement 
in  terms  of  some  common  unit,  the  second  an  absence  of  such 
measurement  and  a  mere  seriation  in  order  of  magnitude. 
Both  these  techniques  are  extensively  used  in  statistics 
and  especially  are  widely  used  in  contemporary  education. 
We  find  them  side  by  side  in  dealing  with  averages,  devia¬ 
tions,  total  distributions,  correlations  and  reliability.  In 
fact  we  may  readily  tabulate  these  correspondences  in  the 
different  phases  of  statistical  work: 


Averages 

Deviation 

Distribution  as  a  whole 
(a)  Total  frequency 

ib)  Total  of  magni¬ 
tudes 
Correlation 

Reliability 

Graphs  in  general 


Statistics  of  Measures 

Arithmetic  mean 
Mean  deviation 
Standard  deviation 

Area  of  frequency 
polygon 

Area  of  array  of  variates 

Product  moment  com¬ 
putation 
Mean  error 
Statistics  of  measures 
Column  graphs* 


Statistics  of  Positions 

Median 

Quartile  deviation 
Deciles,  percentiles  range 

Area  of  equivalent  rectan¬ 
gle 

Base  line  of  array  of  variates 

Rank  method  of  computa¬ 
tion 

Probable  error 
Statistics  of  positions 
Rank  graphs 


Measures  are,  in  general,  superior  instruments  because 


*  Many  column  graphs  serve  as  rank  graphs  as  well  and  are  chiefly 
significant  as  rank  graphs. 
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more  precise.  The  use  of  positions  rests  on  the  non-pre- 
cise  assumption  that  the  positions  are  equidistant,  that  is, 
their  variations  in  distance  are  disregarded.  Nevertheless 
positional  devices  are  frequently  preferred  for  one  or  more 
of  three  reasons: 

(i)  They  are  more  easily  derived  and  manipulated.  (2) 
In  some  cases  they  are  more  reliable,  e.  g.,  a  pupil’s  rank 
in  a  subject  is  more  significant  and  reliable  than  a  teacher’s 
mark,  but  less  reliable  than  a  score  on  a  standard  scale; 
hence  if  standard  scores  can  not  be  utilized  the  rank  or  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  best  thing  available.  (3)  Ranks  are  often  more 
effective  in  presentation  than  measures;  this  is  true  in  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  the  facts  of  financial  support. 

The  distinction  between  a  “statistics  of  attributes’’ 
and  a  “statistics  of  variables”  which  is  made  following 
Yule,  is  also  fundamental  but  it  does  not  run  thru  all  phases 
of  the  work. 

A  question  which  a  reviewer  should  naturally  consider 
is  whether  a  book  shows  the  most  judicious  selection  of 
material  and  placing  of  emphasis.  The  leading  place  in 
the  volume  appears,  very  appropriately,  to  have  been 
given  to  the  consideration  of  a  distribution  in  its  entirety, 
but  possibly  a  much  larger  space  should  have  been  assigned 
to  it.  In  order  to  enter  into  this  question  it  may  be  well 
to  suggest  a  classification  of  distributions,  their  representa¬ 
tions,  movements  and  relations,  so  far  as  these  appear  in 
education  work.-  Without  carrying  the  division  too  far 
we  may  recognize  the  following  phases,  describing  them  in 
part  by  their  graphs: 

Simple  or  absolute, 

Static,  or  considered  at  a  particular  time  described  by  measures 

I.  Represented  by  array  of  Variates 
Represented  by  curve  of  Frequencies 

2.  General  {Asymmetrical)  type 

3.  Symmetrical  {Normal)  tyjje® 

*  For  simplicity  I  omit  statistics  of  attributes  from  the  classification  tho 
occiu’rences  are  plentiful. 

®  Not  all  symmetrical  curves  are  normal,  but  a  more  minute  classifica¬ 
tions  seems  unnecessary  here. 
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(4.  /-type) 

(5.  Multimodal  type) 

6.  Described  by  Positions 

7.  Kinetic,  or  considered  as  moving  in  time 

8.  Multiple,  or  considered  in  relations  {Correlation) 

Italics  are  used  to  distinguish  the  single  words  which,  for 
short,  I  shall  use  in  referring  to  these  types  and  phases  of 
distributions.  The  first  distinction  I  have  made  is  between 
the  consideration  of  a  distribution  by  itself  and  that  of  two 
or  more  distributions  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Next 
I  have  distinguished  distributions  as  static  and  kinetic,  or 
moving.  Static  distributions  may  be  described,  as  we  have 
seen,  either  by  measures  or  by  positions. 

The  most  direct  way  of  describing  by  measures  is  to  give 
all  the  measures  either  individually  or  by  classes  and  the 
frequencies  corresponding  to  each;  or  conversely  the  total 
number  of  occurrences  can  be  divided  up  into  equal  portions 
(reduced  to  one  if  desired)  and  the  average  magnitude 
given  to  correspond  to  each  portion  of  this  total  number. 
The  graph  that  most  explicitly  describes  a  distribution  is 
the  array  of  variates,^  its  area  corresponding  to  the  total 
of  all  the  magnitudes;  it  represents  graphically  both  the 
magnitudes  and  the  frequencies  of  each.  Much  educational 
material  is  treated  and  presented  in  this  form.  However, 
if  the  array  of  variates  has  each  magnitude-frequency 
product  divided  by  its  magnitude,  leaving  only  the  fre¬ 
quency,  and  if  these  frequencies  are  telescoped  or  made  to 
rest  on  a  common  base  line  we  have  a  frequency  curve, 
the  area  under  which  represents  the  number  of  frequencies 
corresponding  to  each  magnitude  but  not  the  magnitudes 
themselves.  That  is,  geometrically,  an  array  of  variates 
may  be  telescoped  into  a  frequency  curve  or  a  frequency 
curve  may  by  untelescoped  into  an  array  of  variates. 
One  explicitly  represents  frequencies  and  the  other  fre¬ 
quency-magnitude  products.  Of  course  a  frequency  curve 
may  be  manipulated  mathematically  to  show  every  kind 

*  The  curve  is  often  called  an  ogive,  after  Galton;  the  ogive  is  frequentyl 
used  to  show  cumulative  facts,  but  like  the  frequency  curve  it  is  capable  of 
either  cumulative  or  non-cumulative  interpretation. 
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of  quantitative  fact  implied  in  the  data  but  it  explicitly 
shows  only  the  frequencies.  As  I  have  stated,  much  edu¬ 
cational  material  is  treated  and  presented  in  the  form  of  the 
full  array,  but,  as  everyone  knows,  much  is  also  handled 
thru  frequency  curves.  The  latter  is  the  more  condensed 
and  represents  a  scientific  advance. 

Considering  the  curve  of  frequencies,  the  general  type 
is  not  s^^mmetrical  (normal)  but  asymmetrical.  The  normal 
curve  is  then  simply  one  case  of  the  general  type,  in  which 
the  skewness  has  become  zero.  There  are  all  degrees  of 
skewness.  Some  of  the  markedly  skewed  types  found  in 
educational  data  are  the  J  shape  and  the  multimodal. 

As  to  the  material  discust  by  the  author,  Rugg  treats 
correlation  very  fully  in  addition  to  the  single  distribution. 
The  book  is  practically  confined  to  the  static  cases  and  there 
is  nothing  more  than  incidental  notice  of  kinetic  aspects. 
Both  positions  and  measures  are  discust  but  without  con¬ 
sistent  tracing  of  the  alternative  methods  thru  the  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  Distribution  is  treated  altogether  on  the 
basis  of  frequencies  and  without  any  notice  of  the  more 
primitive  array  of  variates.  In  dealing  with  frequencies 
everything  leads  up  to  the  consideration  of  the  normal 
curve  which  is  very  fully  and  admirably  explained.  It  is 
represented  as  being  the  typical  form  of  frequency  distri¬ 
bution  and  the  asymmetrical  forms  are  simply  called 
“skewed,”  are  apparently  regarded  as  exceptions  and 
variations  from  the  true  type,  and  receive  practically  no 
discussion. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  author  is 
justified  in  taking  the  normal  curve  as  the  true  type  of 
frequency  distribution.  Writing  from  the  standpoint  of 
statistics  in  general.  Yule  says  of  the  normal  curve 

“This  form  of  distribution  is  comparatively  rare  under 
any  circumstances,  and  very'  exceptional  indeed  in  economic 
statistics.” 

Now  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the  data  of  educational 
administration  are  allied  to  or  identical  with  data  in  eco- 
®  Theory  of  Statistics,  p.  87. 
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nomics.  We  may  be  told  that  it  is  more  particularly 
data  of  pedagogy  that  we  must  expect  to  take  this  form, 
on  the  supposition  that  psychological  material  is  ultimately 
physical  or  at  least  is  similarly  distributed.  It  is  true  that 
some  anthropometric  measurements,  e.  g.,  heights  are 
symmetrically  distributed,  but  others,  such  as  weights, 
have  an  asymmetrical  shape.  If  we  base  our  expectations 
in  pedagogy  on  biological  grounds  we  shall  find  that  the 
facts  of  biology  by  no  means  fall  exclusively  into  symmetrical 
distributions.  Pearson  distinguishes  at  least  six  or  seven 
types  in  biological  curves. 

If  we  should  take  a  survey  of  different  departments  of 
educational  administration  to  note  what  statistical  methods 
and  distributions  are  common,  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
we  should  at  least  find  the  following,  and  no  doubt 
others : 


Department  of  Educational 
Administration 

Finance 


School  plant 

Business  management 

Curriculum 
Organization 
Teaching  staff 

Pupil  population 

Activities  in  general 


Measurement  of  achievement 


T^es  of  Statistical 
Form  of  Method 

Kinetic 

Variates 

Positions 

Variates 

Positions 

Variates 

Positions 

Variates 

Kinetic 

Asymmetrical  frequency 
Kinetic 

Asymmetrical  frequency 

Kinetic 

Kinetic 

Variates 

Asymmetrical  frequency 

Positions 

Correlations 

Symmetrical  frequency 

Asymmetrical  frequency 

Positions 

Kinetic 

Correlations 

Variates 
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This  adds  up  to 

Kinetic  6 
V’'ariates  6 
Positions  5 

Asymmetrical  frequencies  4 
Correlations  2 
Symmetrical  frequencies  i 

But  it  is  less  arbitrary  to  count  the  statistical  methods 
as  represented  by  graphs  in  the  various  studies  contained 
in  Strayer  and  Thorndike’s  Educational  administration  and 
supervision  scattered  thru  Professor  Rugg’s  book  with  its 
abundance  of  graphic  material.  My  enumeration  omits 
theoretical  diagrams  and  those  not  to  be  classed  under 
these  heads,  and  may  not  be  very  accurate. 

These  remarks  need  not  be  taken  as  implying  that  the 
symmetrical  curve  is  given  undue  prominence.  It  is  of 
great  theoretic  interest  and  there  is  an  important  advan¬ 
tage  in  being  able  to  use  it  as  a  measure  or  unit  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  various  asymmetrical  forms  which  actually  occur. 
Moreover  our  educational  scales  are  based  upon  it  and  very 
properly,  for  all  activities  have  to  be  based  on  some  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  we  certainly  do  not  know  of  any  superior 
hypothesis  on  which  to  build  such  instruments.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  many  students  will  carry  away  the 
idea  that  the  normal  curv^e  is  possest  of  more  universality 
and  significance  than  it  really  has.  It  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  only  probability  curve;  there  are  all  sorts 
of  probability  curves,  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
data.  In  all  cases  it  rests  on  the  assumption  “other  things 
being  equal.’’  It  represents  the  course  of  compound 
events  providing  the  elementary  events  are  equally  likely 
to  occur  or  not  to  occur,  and  providing  these  elementary 
events  have  equal  weights.  But  in  any  particular  as¬ 
semblage  of  data  will  the  elementary  events  there  operating 
prove  to  be  balanced  in  this  manner?  Most  of  our  final 
curves  of  distribution  seem  to  show  that  they  are  not.  In 
any  new  field  we  need  not  expect  to  find  a  particular  pre¬ 
dictable  curve.  We  shall  find  the  curve  that  we  find. 

Some  discussion  might  well  have  been  given  also  to  the 
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array  of  variates,  because  of  its  large  use  in  education.  It 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  effective  reporting  device.  An 
unlettered  person  readily  grasps  its  significance.  Fre¬ 
quency  curves  are  more  compact  and  scientific  but,  if  they 
deal  with  measures,  they  always  require  the  correct  use  of 
Cartesian  Coordinates  in  their  interpretation. 

Another  important  limitation  is  that  the  book  deals  al¬ 
most  entirely  with  static  situations,  giving  only  passing 
notice  to  the  kinetics  or  changing  data  which  may  be  called 
historical  or  temporal,  in  some  cases  dynamic.  An  ade¬ 
quate  reason  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  educational  litera¬ 
ture  contains  practically  nothing  bearing  on  the  theoretical 
aspects  of  the  case.  But  those  responsible  for  practical 
administration  are  everywhere  dealing  with  moving  quan¬ 
tities  and  their  adjustments  to  them  are  of  fundamental 
importance.  Among  these  are  changing  population,  prop¬ 
erty  valuation,  revenues,  enrolment  and  attendance,  sala¬ 
ries,  cost  of  living,  expenditures,  unit  costs.  A  chapter 
on  the  theory  of  the  dynamics  of  these  large  numbers 
would  be  worth  having.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  line  in  economics  but  they  are  nowhere  needed  more 
than  in  education. 

It  might  not  be  easy  to  find  space  for  some  of  these  en¬ 
largements.  However,  some  of  the  pedagogical  aids  in 
the  book  might,  if  necessary,  be  sacrificed.  Excellent  as 
they  are,  a  considerable  part  are  of  a  kind  which  would 
ordinarily  be  contributed  by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom 
rather  than  by  a  textbook.  And  the  opening  chapter 
might  be  cut  down  to  a  brief  foreword,  as  the  extended 
demonstration  that  education  is  making  use  of  statistics 
is  rather  superfluous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
volume  is  filled  with  the  evidence  of  it. 

The  positive  merits  of  the  book  are  many.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  conservative.  Caution  is  advocated  and  specific 
procedure  furnished  for  securing  needed  degrees  of  relia¬ 
bility  in  the  purely  statistical  operations,  and  the  defects 
inherent  in  the  original  material  are  fully  recognized. 
Does  the  author  make  sufficiently  clear  the  limitations  to 
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the  use  of  quantitative  methods  and  the  fact  that  they 
never  present  more  than  the  numerical  or  the  geometric 
aspects  of  social  situations? 

While  expressly  disclaiming  a  mathematical  treatment, 
the  author  clearly  bases  his  discussion  thruout  on  sound 
mathematical  foundations  tho  the  expression  is  non-tech- 
nical.  More  footnotes  giving  specific  references  to  the 
mathematical  theor>^  of  statistics  bearing  on  particular 
points  would  have  been  of  interest. 

The  author  attributes  his  inspiration  to  the  theoretical 
work  of  Yule,  Bowley,  Elderton,  Pearson  and  others,  and 
to  the  practical  technique  of  L.  P.  Ayres.  How  much  is 
new  in  the  book  his  modesty  prevents  him  from  clearly 
revealing  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  refinements 
and  a  number  of  applications  are  original. 

The  separate  chapters  on  averages,  on  dispersion,  and  on 
correlation  are  finished  products,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  normal  cur\^e  and  the  underlying  theory  of  probability 
is  illuminating.  Not  only  does  the  author  show  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  all  the  symbols  and  methods  used  but  at  every 
point  he  illustrates  fully,  possibly  with  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  fullness,  the  practical  working  procedure,  usually  both 
by  simple  (and  long)  methods  and  by  such  technical  short 
cuts  as  have  been  devised. 

The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  tabular  and  graphic  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  very  good  bibliography  both  of  quantitative 
studies  in  education  and  of  statistical  methods. 

Psychologists  will  probably  not  make  much  use  of  the 
book  but  classes  in  educational  statistics  will  use  it  generally® 
and  for  school  administrators  it  will  be  an  indispensable 
reference.  LEE  Byrn 

Mobile,  Ala. 

The  Education  of  the  South  African  Native — By  C.  T.  Loram.  London: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1917.  340  p.  $2.00. 

The  problem  of  the  education  of  dependent  and  backward 
races  will  undoubtedly  demand  increasing  attention  in  the 

•  The  author  has  prepared  a  class  exercise  book  to  accompany  it  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press). 
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world  reorganization  that  is  following  the  war.  Hitherto 
the  happy  medium  between  complete  neglect  of  the  subject 
by  the  dominant  powers  and  the  provision  of  a  great  deal 
of  purely  academic  and  otherwise  unsuitable  training 
has  not  been  struck.  Laudable  as  have  been  the  efforts 
of  missionary  bodies  and  other  pioneers  in  promoting  the 
education  of  backward  peoples  they  have  until  very  re¬ 
cently  been  governed  by  a  somewhat  narrow  conception 
both  of  aim  and  of  method.  The  traditions  developed  in 
these  schools  have  often  been  taken  over  into  the  publicly 
supported  institutions.  Any  reorganization  of  this  branch 
of  education  must  in  the  future  depend  on  a  thoro  survey 
of  racial  characteristics,  industrial  needs,  and  the  social  and 
political  outlook  for  the  peoples  concerned. 

Dr.  Loram’s  book  should  go  far  toward  developing  a  new 
attitude  to  education  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a  strange 
anomaly  that  the  progressive  British  colonies  should  in 
their  education  of  both  blacks  and  whites  still  be  per¬ 
petuating  theories  and  practises  long  since  discarded  by 
the  mother  country  from  which  they  were  originally  bor¬ 
rowed.  The  present  work  to  which  Dr.  Loram  brings 
the  fruits  of  his  experience  as  a  student  at  the  Cape  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  as  an  Inspector  of 
vSchools  in  Natal,  should  help  to  dispel  the  lingering  tradi¬ 
tionalism  that  continues  to  prevail  in  South  Africa,  and  turn 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  administrators  to  the  new 
science  of  education.  Dr.  Loram  presents  a  sympathetic 
survey  of  the  present  system  of  elementary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  South  African  native,  introduced  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  native  problem  in  general  and  the  reasons 
for  educating  the  native  at  all.  On  the  last  topic  he  con¬ 
cludes,  as  have  so  many  others  who  have  given  thought  to 
the  subject  of  negro  education  in  this  country,  that  “the 
proper  reply  to  the  question,  ‘Can  we  afford  to  educate  the 
Native?’  would  seem  to  be,  ‘Can  we  afford  not  to  educate 
him?’  ’’  Elsewhere  the  author  says,  “not  only  is  it  the 
clear  duty  of  the  European  to  educate  the  native,  but  it  is 
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indispensable  to  his  interests,  if  not  actually  necessary 
for  his  survival,  that  he  do  so.”  In  evaluating  the  results 
of  the  present  system  of  education  Dr.  Loram  applied  a 
number  of  tests  that  have  been  developed  in  this  country 
and  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  “failure  to  progress 
(on  the  part  of  the  native  pupils)  is  due  principally  to  a 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  which  fail  to  give 
pupils  the  satisfaction  necessary  to  evoke  their  continued 
efforts.”  This  conclusion  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected, 
but  what  will  surprize  many  readers  is  the  fact  that  in  a 
number  of  tests  the  Natal  negro  pupil  shows  better  re¬ 
sults  than  white  pupils  in  the  schools  of  a  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cities.  From  this  there  can,  of  course,  be  deduced  no 
argument  on  the  differences  in  native  ability,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  significant  commentary  on  our  tendency  to  neglect 
the  so-called  drill  work  in  education  with  which  many  of 
these  tests  deal. 

In  his  proposals  for  reconstruction  Dr.  Loram  urges 
due  consideration  of  psychological  differences,  and  the  social 
and  industrial  needs  of  the  native.  That  the  cost  of  a 
more  adequate  system  of  native  education  may  be  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  charge  against  state  funds  is  emphasized 
by  the  author  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  altho  each  European 
contributes  in  actual  taxation  twenty  times  as  much  as 
each  native,  the  state  spends  fifty  times  more  on  educating 
the  former  than  the  latter.  In  place  of  the  poorly  graded 
system  of  schools  now  in  existence.  Dr.  Loram  recom¬ 
mends  the  establishment  of  a  carefully  articulated  and 
well-supervised  system  to  include  elementary,  intermediate, 
high  and  industrial  schools  and  training  institutions  with 
courses  of  study  complying  with  the  requirements  of  com¬ 
pleteness,  utility,  grading,  applicability,  future  expansion, 
and  recognition  of  the  vernacular.  These  suggestions  are 
undoubtedly  sound,  but,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  test  cards  employed  in  the  inspection  of  native 
schools  and  given  in  an  Appendix  of  the  book,  it  will  be 
no  simple  matter  to  convert  those  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
isting  regime.  Dr.  Loram,  however,  has  a  ready  argument 
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to  support  his  recommendations  in  the  accounts  of  the  only 
successful  forms  of  negro  education  in  this  country.  If 
more  evidence  in  support  of  his  lucid  and  convincing  plea 
were  needed,  Dr.  Loram  would  find  it  in  the  extensive 
reports  on  Negro  Education  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  acceptance  of  the  point  of  view  which  Dr.  Loram  repre¬ 
sents  is  foreshadowed  in  the  education  reconstruction 
promised  in  the  recently  issued  report  on  constitutional 
reform  in  India.  The  appearance  of  Dr.  Loram’s  book 
is,  therefore,  timely  and  should  prove  of  more  than  local 
interest  and  service.  I.  L.  Kandel 
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Moral  Values:  A  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Conduct — By  Walter  Goodnow 

Everett.  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1918.  439  p.  $2.50. 

Those  who  know  Professor  Everett  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  finding  in  his  book  an  exceedingly  orderly,  fair- 
minded,  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  ethics.  The  very  title  of  his  treatise  gives  evidence 
of  a  new  approach  to  the  study  of  the  moral  life.  “Value” 
has  not  the  same  connotation  as  “end,”  for  what  determines 
ends  is  value,  and  value  is  discovered  in  concrete  experience 
and  not  arrived  at  a  priori.  The  word  implies  the  method 
of  research,  which  is  both  psychological  and  frankly  em¬ 
pirical. 

Tho  the  empirical  method  is  adopted,  there  is  no  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  element  of  truth  at  the  basis  of  the 
intuitional  method.  Thus  the  book  is  characterized  by  a 
fair-minded  endeavor  to  see  life  whole  in  which  all  aspects 
play  their  proper  parts  and  are  given  their  proper  weight. 
Hedonism,  for  example,  with  its  basis  in  solid  facts,  as  well 
as  intuitionism  with  a  like  basis,  are  each  recognized  as 
contributing  certain  elements  to  a  just  view  of  moral  life. 
So  neither  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer,  nor  Kant 
and  Martineau  are  anathema  to  him.  As  witnesses  to 
undeniable  facts  they  are  listened  to,  and  their  facts  are 
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embodied  in  a  complex  which  avoids  their  mistakes  of  ab¬ 
straction,  and  generalization. 

A  still  better  illustration  of  this  judicial  mindedness, 
which  is  not  really  eclectic,  but  systematic  of  observed 
facts  in  many  systems,  is  the  discussion  on  Conscience  in 
Chapter  IX.  On  the  one  hand,  the  undoubted  fact  of  im¬ 
mediacy  of  judgment  as  right  or  wrong  of  concrete  parti¬ 
culars  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  training  and  discipline  in 
the  social  environment.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  so 
trained  is  congenital  structure,  which  is  prior  to  and  the 
basis  of  experience  of  value  and  judgments  of  value.  With¬ 
out  innate  hunger  food  as  food  would  not  exist,  would  not 
satisfy,  would  not  be  good.  So  also  without  the  innate 
structure|^that  acts  in  sympathy,  there  could  be  no  fellow- 
feeling,  no  satisfaction  in  the  experience  of  the  feeling,  no 
sense  of  its  value.  So  far  there  is  a  truth  in  the  a  priori 
theory  of  conscience,  for  structure  is  prior  to  experience. 
But  it  is  not  prior  to  a  definite  kind  of  experience,  but  to  all 
sorts  of  possible  experience,  and  varying  social  environ¬ 
ments  in  times  and  places  will  determine  the  sorts  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

But  still  further  and  more  profoundly  is  there  an  innate 
structure,  that  which  urges  to  the  harmonizing  of  expe¬ 
rience — what  may  be  called  the  impulse  of  rationality. 
But  this  is  not  confined  to  judgments  of  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  found  acting  also  in  judgments  of  truth  and  of  esthetic 
taste.  In  this  way  the  truth  in  the  intuitional  theory  of 
conscience  is  acknowledged,  while  inadequacy  of  the  theory 
is  exposed. 

No  little  care  has  been  taken  to  master  Professor  Everett’s 
discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  moral  freedom.  He 
adopts  determinism  in  the  form  of  self-determinism  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  self,  as  distinguished  from 
determination  by  external  forces.  Our  author  more  than 
once  contends  that  at  any  given  instant  only  one  act  is 
strictly  possible  in  those  precise  conditions  to  the  self  as 
then  constituted.  He  agrees  that  the  self  is  what  it  is  at 
that  precise  moment  as  it  has  been  determined  to  be  by  its 
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past.  He  does  not  see,  which  is  true  of  all  who  hold  his 
view,  that  logically  his  universe  is  a  closed  universe  with¬ 
out  any  alternatives.  Choice  is  an  illusion,  and  a  moral 
life  properly  so  called  an  impossibility. 

His  endeavor  to  refute  the  charge  of  fatalism  seems  a 
failure.  For  once  he  seems  not  to  have  appreciated  the 
position  of  opponents,  the  indeterminists.  With  them  con¬ 
duct  is  never  undetermined,  without  impulse  a  tergo  or 
motive-idea  ad  querm.  What  the  indeterminist  contends 
for  is  that:  At  a  given  instant  two,  at  least  two,  things 
are  open  to  be  done  and  really  can  be  done  by  the  agent. 
If  he  does  one  of  them  certain  consequences  will  neces¬ 
sarily  follow.  If  he  does  the  other,  certain  different  con¬ 
sequences  will  follow  of  like  necessity.  He  can  either. 
Either  can  then  occur.  His  past  has  not  determined  him 
to  do  a  certain  one  of  the  two.  He  is  at  that  precise  moment 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  do  either.  Not  without  reasons  he 
acts,  but  his  reasons  tho  suggested  are  not  fixt  by  a  past. 
The  untravelled  world  of  uncertain  and  unknown  conse¬ 
quences  may  allure  the  free  spirit  to  “adventure  brave  and 
new.”  In  this  way  man  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  truly 
creative,  and  changes  the  order  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  only  on  such  a  basis  is  learning  by  expe¬ 
rience  anything  but  an  illusion.  Such  learning  involves, 
that  which  Professor  Dewey  contends  for,  that  judgment 
be  free.  In  order  that  judgments  may  be  modified  in  the 
light  of  experience  they  must  be  free.  Otherwise  judg¬ 
ments  are  determined  by  past  acts  mechanically,  not  in 
the  light  of  experience. 

But  here  is  where  doctors  disagree,  and  it  may  very  well 
be  that  its  position  on  this  question  might  in  the  eyes  of 
many  be  an  added  merit  of  the  book.  In  any  case  for  the 
excellence  of  its  style,  the  clearness  of  its  thinking,  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  its  discussions,  it  has  unusual  merit. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 
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Serious  students  of  pyschology  will  welcome  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  the  volume  in  the  Cambridge  Psychological  Library 
entitled  Psychological  principles  by  the  veteran  James  Ward. 
It  is  a  treasure  house  of  learning,  of  sound  thinking  and 
luminous  exposition,  including  as  it  does  the  fruits  of  a 
lifetime’s  work  by  a  profound  thinker.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1919.  478  p.  $6.50.) 

There  is  much  material,  both  for  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  stout  volume  entitled  The  American  lan¬ 
guage  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  It  would  require  an  elaborate 
essay  in  linguistic  development  to  do  justice  even  to  the 
table  of  contents  of  this  striking  book.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  before  been  attempted  on  so  great  a  scale  or 
with  so  great  a  measure  of  success.  (New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf.  1919.  374  p.  $4.00.) 

A  combination  of  old-fashioned  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
well  made  and  planned  for  practical  use,  is  furnished  by 
The  study  of  English,  whose  author  is  Douglas  G.  Crawford 
of  the  Huntington  School,  Boston,  Mass.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1919.  338  p.  $1.20.) 

There  are  too  many  books  on  the  teaching  of  English  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  while  most  of  them  are  good 
enough  there  is  no  particular  reason  except  a  commercial 
one  for  their  constant  multiplication.  This  remark  applies 
to  The  writing  of  English  by  Professor  Manly  and  Miss 
Rickert  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  There  is  no  special 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  book,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
necessary  to  add  anything  in  that  already  occupied  field. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1919.  210  p.) 
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The  professor  in  the  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  sorry  for  the  pro- 
new  Germany  fessors  in  Germany.  They  have  been 

so  long  accustomed  to  find  philosophical,  historical, 
and  metaphysical  glosses  on  Kaiserism  and  world  policy, 
that  they  had  come  to  believe  themselves  a  necessary 
part  of  the  state.  And  here  is  the  new  Germany  ostenta¬ 
tiously  doing  without  them,  finding  a  place  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  Councils  of  Workmen,  but  forgetting  all  about 
the  intellectuals. 

Dr.  Paul  Natorp,  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy,  and  author  of  treatises  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  relation  of  Hegehan  personality  to  the  “Kultur” 
of  common  people,  writes  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  to  say 
that  even  the  Russian  Bolshevists  base  their  system  of 
government  on  the  theories  of  intellectuals.  He  is  quite 
clear  that  Germany  is  going  to  the  dogs.  He  admits 
that  the  old  system  has  vanished  irrevocably. 

“The  old  system  can  not  be  restored ;  no  angel  from  Heaven 
could  reestablish  it,  the  most  undreamed-of  man  of  power 
could  not  compel  the  nation  to  it  again.” 

The  present  disorder  is  a  legacy  from  the  old  system. 
The  autocratic  and  bureaucratic  government  ruled  so  well 
that  the  people  lost  the  capacity  of  ruling  themselves, 
and  now  that  freedom  has  been,  so  to  speak,  thrust  on  them, 
they  are  only  muddling  things.  But  there  is  a  way  of 
salvation,  which  Dr.  Natorp  does  not  describe  with  great 
lucidity,  altho  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  professors  are  to 
resume  their  old  authority. 

“We  intellectuals  have  stood  on  one  side  too  long  and  have 
not  allowed  the  common  people,  assailed  by  bitter  need, 
to  know  if  we  are  on  their  side  or  not.  We  must  show  them 
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that  we  ourselves  are  a  little  more  radical  than  the  radicals, 
more  revolutionary  than  the  revolutionaries ;  that  we 
wish  to  build  up  a  new  structure  on  cleared  ground.” — 
London  Times. 


Rhodes  scholarship  The  Great  War  from  the  beginning  has 
system  seriously  interfered  with  the  operation 

of  the  Rhodes  scholarship  system.  During  the  past  year  only 
nine  scholars  were  in  residence.  Of  these  four  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  active  service;  two  had  been  rejected  for 
serAdce  on  medical  grounds,  and  three  were  carrying  on 
their  medical  studies  with  a  view  to  early  qualification. 

The  aecumulation  of  postponed  scholarships  has  raised  at 
Oxford  certain  difficulties  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
Colleges  to  reeeive  more  than  a  limited  number  of  scholars 
at  any  one  time,  espeeially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  eorresponding  aeeumulation  of  other  applieants  who 
would  naturally  have  eome  into  residenee  during  the  last 
four  years.  In  order  to  meet  these  difficulties,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  fill  in  October  of  the  present  year  only  the  1918 
and  1919  postponed  scholarships.  The  scholars  elected 
then  for  the  year  1918  will  be  expeeted  to  eome  into  resi¬ 
dence,  so  far  as  possible,  in  January,  1920;  those  elected  for 
the  year  1919  will  enter  in  October,  1920.  In  the  same 
way,  the  seholars  for  1920  and  1921  will  be  elected  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1920,  the  former  eoming  into  residence,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  January,  1921,  the  latter  in  October,  1921. 
After  1920  the  elections  will  resume  their  normal  course. 

During  the  years  1917  and  1918,  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin, 
Organizing  Seeretar>'  of  the  Trust,  visited  most  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  and  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  made 
\  an  exhaustive  study,  in  consultation  with  University  and 

College  authorities,  of  the  operation  of  those  countries  of 
the  system  pursued  in  the  selection  of  scholars  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Trust.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation, 
certain  ehanges  in  the  methods  of  selection  have  been  un¬ 
der  eonsideration.  Among  other  changes,  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  that  candidates  in  the  United  States,  who  are  other- 
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wise  eligible,  shall  no  longer  be  required  to  pass  a  quali¬ 
fying  examination,  but  shall  be  selected,  with  due  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  on  the  basis  of  their 
university  or  college  standing,  subject  to  any  further  test 
which  the  Committee  of  Selection  may,  in  their  discretion, 
impose. 

Professor  Frank  Aydelotte,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  has  been  appointed  American  Secretary 
of  the  Trust,  and  may  be  consulted  on  questions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  scholarships  in  the  United 
States. 


